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Tue HicH ScHoots’ NEw 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


INCE the turn of the century, sec- 
ondary-school educators have 
rather generally accepted the principle 
of human variation. The findings of 
such investigators as Binet, Rice, and 
Thorndike made ridiculous the “goose 
step” in our schools. Everyone wish- 
ing to retain a modicum of profes- 
sional respectability subscribed to the 
theory that children differ in their 
physical, mental, and social growth. 
Attempts to apply this principle to 
the daily operations of our schools 
have resulted in a variety of practices 
with differing degrees of effectiveness. 
Mere mention of some of these prac- 
tices is sufficient for present purposes. 
The curriculum has been expanded to 
meet individual intellectual and voca- 
tional needs. Pupils have been organ- 
ized into homogeneous groups for in- 
structional and extra-curriculum pur- 
poses. Methods of supervised study 


have been instituted to allow the pu- 
pils to proceed at rates of speed suited 
to their own particular abilities. Pro- 
cedures for pupil accounting and guid- 
ance have been introduced. These and 
many other practices have been initi- 
ated to provide for the individual vari- 
ations of the pupils. 


Need for a 
knowledge 


of pupils 


Introduction of these 
practices into education 
presupposed more infor- 
mation about the indi- 
vidual pupils than had ever before 
been acquired by the schools. In addi- 
tion, the procedures that were intro- 
duced to meet the individual needs of 
pupils became instruments for further 
discovery of the particular facts about 
each pupil. 

As a result of all these practices and 
the viewpoint which they represent, 
the secondary schools of this country 
should be in an excellent position to 
describe and classify their pupils ac- 
cording to their interests, abilities, and 
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aptitudes for the armed forces, war in- 
dustries, or allied civilian pursuits 
which they are soon to enter. The im- 
portance of being in a position to pro- 
vide significant personal data cannot 
be too strongly emphasized during the 
current manpower crisis. 

Lieutenant General Brehon B. Som- 
ervell has been quoted as having said 
to a large audience of school and col- 
lege officers in Washington: 


Our Army today is an army of specialists. 
Out of every one hundred men inducted into 
the service, sixty-three are assigned to duties 
requiring specialized training. We aren’t 
getting those sixty-three specialists through 
the induction centers. But modern mecha- 
nized warfare dictates that we must have 
them. 


More recently Merwin M. Peake, 
chief of the Pre-induction Training 


Section of the United States War De- 
partment, had this to say before the 
American Vocational Association at 
the December, 1942, meeting in To- 
ledo: ‘War news from North Africa is 
training news; sixty-eight of every 
hundred men in our mechanized army 
must be trained specialists.”” The men 
for specialized services not now avail- 
able must be provided, in the main, by 
means of training in the army schools. 
On what basis are they to be selected? 

Both the Army and the Navy have 
set up interviewing and testing pro- 
grams for the purpose of classifying 
their recruits. The procedure used by 
these services for making proper selec- 
tions of the men who are to receive 
specialist training is greatly facilitated 
when they are equipped with ade- 
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quate case-record material such as the 
secondary schools should now be in a 
position to provide. Jobs or special 
assignments, whether they be in the 
armed forces or in industrial life, have 
certain specifications. To be trained 
to meet these specifications, an indi- 
vidual must possess certain qualifica- 
tions. Efficiency in the armed forces 
and in industry dictates that there be 
definite knowledge of the particular 
job specifications and a clear insight 
into the human qualifications of po- 
tential workers for such jobs. The 
leaders in the armed forces and in- 
dustry are cognizant of this situation. 
They realize that selecting persons to 
undertake specific assignments or to 
be trained for those assignments is not 
merely a matter of counting heads. 
The more the nation considers the 
problem of manpower, the more this 
general fact becomes obvious. 

It has been suggested that the sec- 
ondary schools are now equipped to 
give adequate descriptions of their 
pupils, both those at present enrolled 
and those having attended in the im- 
mediate past. Schools not so equipped 
should lose no time in going about 
gathering the data. The eighteen- or 
nineteen-year-old boy going into the 
service and perhaps the girl going into 
industry should have in his or her pos- 
session something comparable to a 
confidential letter of introduction from 
school authorities to persons next in 
line to deal with our former pupils and 
graduates. In this document should 
be set forth descriptions of the type of 
training that the individual has re- 
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ceived. Whenever possible, data on 
the results of standardized tests of ac- 
complishment in both general and vo- 
cational education should be included. 
There should be presented also some- 
thing about the pupil’s aptitudes and 
interests, his character traits, the ex- 
tra-curriculum activities in which he 
took part, and any other information 
that might prove of value to the 
armed forces or industry. 

If secondary-school administrators 
hesitate to convey data of a personal 
character by means of the pupils 
themselves, they should make school 
records available for immediate use to 
the responsible authorities. If the 


schools can produce the data, they 
will soon be requested to do so by rep- 
resentatives from the armed forces, 
United States Employment Service, 


and branches of the Manpower Com- 
mission. The exigencies of the current 
situation force us, as never before, to 
evaluate human qualifications. A 
proper registration and classification 
of the human element will greatly ex- 
pedite the winning of the war. 

Much has been said, justifiably, 
about the proficiency of American sec- 
ondary schools. Recently, however, 
these schools have been adversely crit- 
icized for neglecting to prepare their 
pupils properly to do tasks which it 
was generally assumed these pupils 
were capable of doing. According to 
officers in charge of the training pro- 
grams in the various branches of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps whom 
the writer interviewed a year ago, re- 
cruits who had had the benefits of sec- 
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ondary education were surprisingly 
deficient in physical fitness, in knowl- 
edge of personal hygiene, in mathe- 
matics, and in the ability to express 
themselves clearly and concisely and 
to read with adequate understanding. 
These indictments have been fre- 
quently commented on by other writ- 
ers. Whether or not they are justified, 
they put the secondary schools in no 
favorable position to undergo further 
adverse criticism. Pupil deficiencies in 
subject matter have been explained, 
in part at least, by the argument that 
the schools have had John in mind, not 
the subject. Having had John fore- 
most in mind should now equip the 
schools with a greater insight into his 
interests, capacities, aspirations, apti- 
tudes, etc., than was expected of those 
educational institutions whose sole 
viewpoint was limited to subject-mat- 
ter instruction. 

The classification of manpower in 
the eighteen- and nineteen-year-old 
groups will direct a new light on the 
secondary schools. It will display in 
sharp relief how much the schools ac- 
tually know about their pupils. This 
information will be essential to the 
armed forces and to war industries in 
order that they may, quickly and ade- 
quately, classify the young people for 
further training and service. It is 
hoped that, when called upon, the sec- 
ondary schools will not be found want- 
ing in this respect. The proposal that 
young people be allowed to enter col- 
lege before reaching the point of high- 
school graduation, which is the sub- 
ject of a pronouncement of the North 
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Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools (quoted later in 
this section of the School Review), fur- 
ther emphasizes the importance of 
complete personnel data for high- 
school pupils. The cumulative rec- 
ords which the schools have been keep- 
ing will assume a new and even more 
significant function than they have 
had heretofore. 


Rehabilita- 
tion service 


In addition to providing 
usable credentials for 
pupils, the knowledge 
which the secondary schools have been 
gathering about the measurement of 
individual differences and the practice 
which they have had in providing pro- 
grams to meet the individual needs of 
pupils will be of great service to the 
government in dealing with the prob- 
lems of the returning soldiers, sailors, 
and marines. Some of these veterans 
will find it difficult to return to civilian 
life. The severe cases of injury or 
maladjustment will, no doubt, be cared 
for by special government institutions 
established for the purpose. Many 
cases needing help, however, will not 
be recognized or classified for rehabili- 
tation in these special institutions. 
Among them there will be many men 
who have not finished high school and 
many who, having graduated from an 
academic course, will need the type 
of vocational training provided at the 
secondary-school level. In anticipa- 
tion of the return of men from the 
armed services, the secondary schools, 
and especially the vocational-training 
departments, should take cognizance 
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of the problem before them. Some 
men will return before the war is won. 
Then, too, the training of specialists 
in certain areas may overtake the de- 
mand and thus release personnel, 
equipment, and time to help solve the 
coming problems of rehabilitation. 


What jobs The study of job specifi- 
for women? cations in relation to hu- 

man qualifications, re- 
ferred to in one of the foregoing para- 
graphs, involves the vocational train- 
ing and employment of girls and wom- 
en. In the first issue of the Benge Bul- 
letin, which is to be “Devoted to Hu- 
Management”’ (published at 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago), the following 
statement appears: 


A company, about to undertake a con- 
tract for airplane parts, expected to hire 300 
additional employees. The management 
caused a survey to be made which showed 
that 150 could be women. 

Then someone asked, “Which jobs could 
not be filled by women?” Studied from this 
angle, it was found that only four jobs, in- 
volving twelve employees, were of such na- 
ture that women could not reasonably be ex- 
pected to perform them. As a consequence, 
the whole recruiting problem was eased. 


In November, 1942, the Magazine 
Section of the Office of War Informa- 
tion released a directive bulletin en- 
titled War Jobs for Women, which 
states: 


The [United States Employment Serv- 
ice] has catalogued more than 1,800 war oc- 
cupations suitable for women, and about 900 
non-war occupations suitable for women. 
Matching the requirements of thousands of 
different occupations with the qualifications 
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or potentialities of millions of workers is ob- 
viously a task requiring all the skill and in- 
formation which the Employment Service 
has amassed in its years of experience. For 
instance, if an employer changes from a 
peacetime industry to the making of some 
type of munitions, he may not even know 
what skills to look for in his workers. On the 
basis of similar change-overs in other places, 
the U.S. Employment Service can give him 
detailed job descriptions, training data on 
all the occupations involved, information on 
which occupations are suitable for women, 
and a list of “job families’”—jobs that are 
related to the ones which he has had in his 
plant and from which he can make a transfer 
of skills. It also may give applicants aptitude 
tests, so that the employer will know what 
applicants may be most quickly and satis- 
factorily trained. 


This bulletin points out further 
that “women war workers are not 
needed or wanted equally in all parts 


of the United States.” The fact that 
some school in one part of the United 
States is offering training for, and 
placing women in, a given vocation is, 
therefore, no indication that equal suc- 
cess will attend a similar attempt else- 
where. There never was a time which 
so challenged analysis of individual 
vocational-training situations as the 
present. This is true in spite of the 
world character of the conflict. 

The new vocational opportunities 
made available because of the war 
force a review of requirements for ad- 
mission to all the terminal courses in 
our schools. Sex specifications for 
jobs now have been changed in many 
vocational fields, and this change 
should be reflected in the vocational- 
training program offered to the girls. 
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Guidance 
in military 
Services 


Most secondary schools 
are attempting in one 
way or another to pro- 
vide up-to-date informa- 
tion about occupations. Schools feel 
some obligation to equip youth with 
facts which will ease their induction 
into industrial life. The current situa- 
tion confronts youth, especially the 
boys, with a new category of occupa- 
tional activities and adjustment prob- 
lems after they leave school. A new 
body of published material has been 
made available to meet the need for 
this type of assistance. 

School and college counselors, li- 
brarians, teachers, parents, and young 
men about to be drafted will find help- 
ful information in the following refer- 
ences on opportunities and require- 
ments of the armed services, selected 
from 172 publications examined by 
Samuel Spiegler and Robert Hoppock, 
editors of the Occupational Index. The 
list is recommended to school and pub- 
lic libraries as the starting-point for a 
collection on military occupations. 


1. BAUMER, WILLIAM H., Jr. He’s in the 
Army Now. New York: Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co., 1942. Pp. 254. $2.50. 

. CRAIGE, JoHN H. Guide to the United 
States Armed Forces. New York: Reader 
Mail, Inc. (635 Sixth Avenue), 1942. 
Pp. 32. $0.11. 

. GRAHAM, FREDERICK P., and KULICK, 
Harotp W. He’s in the Air Corps Now. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Co., 
1942. Pp. 218. $2.50. 

. GREENLEAF, WALTER J., and ZERAN, 
FRANKLIN R. Military Service. United 
States Office of Education, Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 221, 1942. Pp. 
iv+48. $0.10. 
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. Occupational Index. A quarterly bibliog- 
raphy. New York: Occupational Index, 
Inc., New York University. (This publi- 
cation lists, annotates, and evaluates all 
new publications on military and civilian 
occupations as they appear. Best refer- 
ences are recommended and starred.) 
Annual subscription $5.00. 

. PowEtt, H. What the Citizen Should 
Know about the Coast Guard. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1942. Pp. 194. 
$2.50. 

. The Conscientious Objector under the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940. 
Washington: National Service Board for 
Religious Objectors, 1942. Pp. 18. 
$0.05. 

. TUTHILL, JOHN T., Jr. He’s in the Navy 
Now. New York:. Robert M. McBride 
& Co., 1942. Pp. 256. $2.50. 

. “26 Job Opportunities in the U.S. Army 
Air Forces.” United States Office of Ed- 
ucation, 1942. Chart $0.10. 

. ZERAN, FRANKLIN R. Opportunities in 
the United States Merchant Marine. 
United States Office of Education, Voca- 
tional Division Leaflet No. 9, 1942. Pp. 
iv+16. $0.05. 


SOLVING THE TEACHER 
SHORTAGE 


—_ war situation is proving, day 
by day, that our American school 


system is able to adapt itself to emer- 
gencies. It is interesting to learn, for 
instance, of the ways in which the var- 
ious states are seeking to solve the 
problem of the teacher shortage 
brought about by the draft, the mone- 
tary attraction of defense jobs, and 
the insecurity of teaching positions. 
The majority of states have allevi- 
ated the situation by modifying their 
teacher-certification practices. In an 
effort to determine the effect of the 
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war on these practices, the writer 
asked the state certification authori- 
ties for information concerning the 
changes which have been made in 
these practices. From the replies re- 
ceived, a report has been compiled 
showing the typical regulations which 
govern the issuance of wartime teach- 
ing permits and the practices which 
the states are following. These regula- 
tions fall under six main headings: 

1. Officials in some states are au- 
thorized to issue special war emer- 
gency certificates. In Connecticut 
“Wartime Emergency Permits’ are 
issued under the following conditions: 


(1) That the permit be of annual issue to 
be renewed each year during the period of 
the war. (2) That the renewal privilege of 
such permit terminate at the pleasure of the 
State Board of Education, but in no case ex- 
tend beyond the school year. Should the war 
terminate during the school year, the holder 
of such permit may continue to teach until 
the end of that school year. (3) That such 
permit be renewed annually upon evidence 
of having completed improvement courses in 
approved colleges and universities during the 
extension or summer session terms, and upon 
certification by the superintendent of schools 
concerning successful teaching experience. 
(4) That any person meeting the certifica- 
tion requirements in full during this period 
may receive a limited certificate and that 
teaching undertaken under a “Wartime 
Emergency Permit” will not be recognized 
as the experience requirement for permanent 
certification. (5) That no such permit will 
be issued unless recommended by a super- 
intendent of schools. 


2. Where no special war-emergency 
provision has been made, a much 
greater number of temporary, emer- 
gency, or provisional certificates of 
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the more or less traditional types 
have been issued. For instance, Idaho 
reports that by January it had issued 
at least three times as many tempo- 
rary certificates for 1942-43 as it had 
ever issued in any other complete 
year. Montana has issued twice the 
usual number of temporary certifi- 
cates, special certificates, and permits 
for rural schools for the duration. Ne- 
braska has issued this year more than 
twice as many temporary certificates 
as it did last year. The State Board of 
Education in Arkansas has set up a 
provision whereby temporary permits 
may be issued to persons who are 
high-school graduates, who are at 
least eighteen years of age, and who 
are not related to any member of the 
board in the district for which the per- 
mit is requested. 

3. Requirements for renewal of cer- 
tificates have been modified. (a) For- 
mer teachers are given permission to 
reinstate their certificates. In Arizona 
certificates are reinstated by petition. 
In South Dakota they are renewed or 
reinstated without additional credit. 
(6) Additional educational require- 
ments for the renewal of certificates 
have been waived if a local school 
board or superintendent of schools has 
been unable to find a teacher who has 
a certificate in force. This procedure 
is being followed in the state of Min- 
nesota. (c) In Mississippi certificates 
are being renewed on the basis of cred- 
its earned by correspondence. 

4. The state of Louisiana sends out, 
every fifteen days, a list of available 
teachers, thus making it possible for 


the parish (county) superintendent to 
supply himself with available qualified 
teachers before resorting to any special 
certificate. 

5. Maine is “calling back into the 
service a number of married women 
who were once properly certified but 
who have allowed their certificates to 
lapse, or who hold life-certificates but 
have not been teaching for a number 
of years.” Kentucky has also called 
back a number of married women who 
meet the minimum requirements of 
the state. 

6. In North Carolina no certificate 
is issued, but employment of certain 
teachers is legalized by classifying 
them as “‘war permit teachers,” and 
“county second grade teachers.”” They 
are then permitted to serve for the 
session 1942-43 where properly certi- 
fied teachers are not available. Vir- 
ginia has made greater use of a plan, 
already in existence, which authorizes 
a division superintendent to use in a 
specific place a specific person without 
a certificate. 

These statements are not sum- 
maries of the replies received to the 
letter of inquiry, but they are exam- 
ples chosen to illustrate the types of 
procedure being followed in many 
states. They are not necessarily full 
statements of the adjustment in certi- 
fication practices of any one state. 

In an attempt to relieve the teacher 
shortage in New York City, Mayor 
La Guardia has asked the recall of a 
thousand teachers on leave. In a let- 
ter to the New York City Board of 
Education, Mayor La Guardia wrote: 
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I find that there are no less than 2,250 
teachers [in New York City] drawing full 
pay on sabbatical leave. Sabbatical leave, as 
I understand it, is a peacetime provision to 
permit teachers a year’s vacation for study, 
travel, and health restoration. It was a priv- 
ilege extended in a long-range program, but 
never intended to impair the school system 
in time of emergency. 


Another step taken by New York 
has been to schedule evening examina- 
tions for teachers’ licenses. Such a 
schedule has never been made hereto- 
fore in the history of the school sys- 
tem. The purpose of evening exami- 
nations, as explained by Joseph Jab- 
lonower, chairman of the Board of 
Examiners, in the New York Sun, is to 
give candidates who hold outside em- 
ployment an opportunity to take the 
examinations without losing time 
from their jobs. 

Although much has been done by 
the states to reduce the shortage of 
teachers, there are a number of ex- 
cellent suggestions which have not 
been heeded. On hearing that the Ro- 
anoke County (Virginia) Woman’s 
Club had named a committee to study 
means “to prevent the exodus of 
school teachers threatening to close 
some of the county schools,” the editor 
of the Edpress News Letter, a news bul- 
letin issued by the Educational Press 
Association, asks the simple question: 
“Have you considered higher sal- 
aries?” 

Professor Clyde M. Hill, chairman 
of the Department of Education at 
Yale University, also advocates higher 
salaries. In an editorial appearing in 
School Management, Professor Hill 
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says: “States and local communities 
should take steps to provide salaries 
for competent teachers at least equal 
to those provided by industry.” He 
insists that, to prevent the departure 
of teachers from the classroom, we 
should give them ‘“‘all the satisfactions 
which come to other people who are 
devoting all their talents, their ener- 
gies, and their lives to the public 
good.” Professor Hill has even sug- 
gested that we consider the “‘advisa- 
bility of providing suitable uniforms 
or insignia of office for teachers for the 
duration.”” Instructors must be made 
to realize that they contribute as much 
or more to the war effort by remaining 
in their teaching positions as they 
would were they to accept positions in 
war industries. 

States with particularly keen fore- 
sight are making preparations for the 
even greater shortage of teachers 
which is expected to occur during the 
post-war period. Pennsylvania Public 
Instruction, the Official Bulletin of the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, for December, 1942, describes the 
following plan. 

Consistent with the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction to anticipate the 
difficulty and suggest remedial measures, an- 
other step in the direction of forestalling an 
acute shortage has been suggested, namely, 
that of making available to school districts 
that have been unable to find qualified teach- 
ers outstanding Seniors enrolled in the teach- 
er-education institutions. The experience 
which such students acquire through this co- 
operative arrangement between the school 
district and the institution will be under the 
joint supervision of the director of student 
teaching and the supervisor of the school dis- 
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trict. This will represent a modification and 
an enrichment of the student-teaching op- 
portunity. 

The co-operative program is developed in 
line with the following regulations: 

1. Student teachers so assigned must be 
selected by the college for this specific type 
of participation. 

2. The student at all times will be regu- 
larly enrolled in the college and subject to 
the rules and regulations of the college. 

3. Satisfactory joint supervision of the 
student teacher must be developed between 
the school district and the college. 

4. The local district must assume the re- 
sponsibility for the proper certification of the 
student teacher. 

5. The student teacher must be paid the 
usual salary determined by the salary sched- 
ule of the district and by the certification 
held by the teacher. 

6. Expenses incident to travel on the part 
of the college supervisory staff must be met 
by the school district. 


In Appleton, Wisconsin, pupils in 
the high school are being informed, 
through lectures, of the opportunities 
in the teaching profession. Miss La- 
Verne Kniebusch, instructor in the 
Appleton High School, has sent to the 
editors the following description of 
the plan which is now in force there. 


“American Education Week throughout 
the Year” is a new kind of program intro- 
duced to the student body of the Appleton 
High School, Appleton, Wisconsin. Herbert 
H. Helble, principal of the school, has organ- 
ized the program to show to the students the 
opportunities offered by the public schools of 
America. 

American public-school education is a 
long-range program. Wars may be fought 
and economic difficulties may arise to cause 
a cessation of materials and of plans, but the 
education of the American child must con- 
tinue if democracy is to be preserved. 
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With the imminent shortage of teachers, 
many administrators are already wondering 
where they will get teachers to carry on the 
work of educating our children. Many stu- 
dents now in school have no understanding 
of public-school education in its entirety. 
They go blithely along “getting educated,” 
yet they see no goal ahead and realize no 
gains made. Even teachers have a short- 
sighted view of education because they do not 
understand the purposes, place, and prob- 
lems of other schools or other subjects in the 
total program. 

The program “American Education Week 
throughout the Year’ is being presented 
through a series of talks, with two purposes 
in mind: (1) to acquaint the high-school pu- 
pils and teachers with other fields of educa- 
tion and (2) to present teaching as a voca- 
tion to the pupils who are now considering 
their future plans. The program, in this re- 
spect, becomes a part of that vocational- 
guidance plan whereby pupils are informed 
of vocational trends. 

Four talks in the series have been given 
up to this writing by members of the teach- 
ing profession, who can speak with authority 
because of their experiences. An overview 
of public-school education, discussed by a 
superintendent of public schools, opened the 
series. The place, the functions, and the pur- 
poses of the elementary schools were de- 
scribed by a grade supervisor; those of the 
junior high schools and the senior high 
schools, by principals of those schools. Each 
speaker stated the need for teachers in these 
particular fields and mentioned the training, 
interests, and personality traits which are 
necessary for teachers of particular groups. 

Arrangements have been made to bring 
before the student body speakers who will 
discuss other fields of education. Rural edu- 
cation and the training of rural teachers will 
be handled by a county superintendent of 
schools. The opportunities of the vocational 
school which is designed for young people and 
adults will be reviewed by a director of voca- 
tional education. The teachers’ colleges, lib- 
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eral-arts colleges, the state University, and 
the University Extension divisions will send 
representatives to discuss the opportunities 
and curriculums of those schools. 


HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS 
AND THE DRAFT 


IX THE January and the February is- 

sues of the School Review, reference 
was made to the proposal that stu- 
dents of superior scholarship, espe- 
cially boys, be admitted to college 
after completing the Junior year of 
high school in order that they may 
have a year in college before being 
drafted for military service. The adop- 
tion of the plan is strongly advocated 
by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion and has been widely discussed in 
educational journals and the news- 
papers since last November, and it 
may be assumed that the arguments 
for and against the proposal are, by 
this time, familiar to the readers of 
the School Review. The occasion for 
further reference to the matter in 
these columns is the very recent an- 
nouncement of a “Statement of Pol- 
icy” drawn up by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

The significance of any formal pro- 
nouncement by this agency lies in the 
fact that, since the membership of this 
association includes both secondary 
schools and higher institutions, the 
Executive Committee has perforce 
considered the conflicting interests of 
its member-groups in the endeavor to 
formulate a statement of policies on 


which the colleges and high schools 
might reach a working agreement. 
The timeliness of the statement by 
the Executive Committee is accentu- 
ated by the proximity of the annual 
meeting of the North Central Associa- 
tion, March 22-26, when there will 
doubtless be a spirited discussion of 
the proposal. 

It is noteworthy that in this “State- 
ment of Policy” the Executive Com- 
mittee is concerned with the welfare 
of the students themselves. The state- 
ment is quoted in full. 


Secondary schools and colleges, in com- 
mon, are confronted with the serious issue 
of preserving the best elements of general ed- 
ucation and at the same time making the 
most effective contribution to our national 
needs through aiding each youth to enter at 
the earliest possible time the field in which 
he can render the most effective service to his 
country. In the light of the pronouncements 
which have been made by the various public 
agencies, the Executive Committee of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools believes it appropriate to 
make the following statement of policy. 

1. Acceleration of educational progress.— 
Every secondary school and college is re- 
sponsible for the establishment of adminis- 
trative plans whereby, according to their in- 
dividual abilities, students may secure a 
maximum of educational experience in the 
time at their disposal. This purpose can be 
achieved through the provision of an extend- 
ed summer program or, as individual ability 
justifies, by permitting students to carry 
work beyond the normal load. In making 
these adaptations, institutions should main- 
tain desirable educational standards. 

2. Admission to institutions of higher edu- 
cation.— Unrestricted admission to college of 
students who have not completed the sec- 
ondary-school program cannot be justified 
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on educational grounds. Most secondary- 
school pupils not immediately subject to the 
provisions of the Selective Service Act should 
complete, if possible, the full program of 
studies offered by the school and thereby 
qualify for graduation. It is recognized, how- 
ever, that individual students in some in- 
stances may be competent to undertake work 
at the college level without having fulfilled 
the usual quantitative requirements for ad- 
mission to college. This fact has long been 
recognized, but present conditions bring it 
into sharper focus. Selection of such stu- 
dents should be made on an individual basis 
through the close co-operation of the appro- 
priate guidance officers of the secondary 
school and college concerned and should be 
confined to those advanced students who can 
demonstrate that they possess the educa- 
tional achievement, the intellectual ability, 
and the social maturity essential to such ad- 
mission. 

3. Admission to productive employment.— 
The Committee recognizes that the services 
of many mature and able youth are needed 
immediately in productive effort. It may be 
best for the national interests that some 
youth now in school be guided into appropri- 
ate fields of service before the completion of 
their educational programs. Here again, se- 
lection should be made through the close co- 
operation of the appropriate educational 
officers and the employing agencies. When- 
ever possible, the school should provide part- 
time educational opportunities for such stu- 
dents. 

4. Admission to the armed services 
Committee recognizes that many youth will 
be called into the armed services prior to the 
completion of their educational programs. 
In anticipation of this event, guidance and 
personnel officers should individually direct 
these students into courses which will relate 
directly to preparation for such service, and 
at the same time will take cognizance of their 
needs for general education. Furthermore, 
the attention of these individuals should be 
called to the possibility of continuing their 


education while in service by taking advan- 
tage of the opportunities provided by the 
Army Institute and other such agencies. 

The Committee calls special attention to 
certain implications in the foregoing state- 
ment of policy as they relate to administra- 
tive practice: 

1. Each secondary school and college in 
accepting the foregoing responsibilities must 
have available comprehensive information 
concerning the educational achievement, the 
intellectual ability, and the social maturity 
of its students. Capable and interested staff 
members should be provided to use this in- 
formation effectively. 

2. Each secondary school and college 
should adopt a broad concept of educational 
progress if it is to accept its responsibility 
for the proper guidance and direction of in- 
dividual students. Therefore, in encouraging 
youth to enter upon accelerated programs 
emphasis should be placed not only upon the 
usual measures of scholastic progress but 
also upon reliable indices of educational 
achievement, general ability, and special ap- 
titude along with judgments relating to phys- 
ical and social maturity. In admitting stu- 
dents who have not completed the normal 
requirements, college authorities will find it 
necessary to supplement their usual data on 
credits earned with information collected 
through the employment of such other meas- 
ures of educational growth. 

3. Colleges accepting accelerated pupils 
should make definite provision for their 
counseling and personal care, for supervised 
housing, and for an instructional staff which 
will adapt its teaching procedures to the 
unique needs of this special group. 

4. Since an accelerated program properly 
administered will involve relatively few stu- 
dents, the Executive Committee recom- 
mends that the college authorities work di- 
rectly and carefully with the secondary- 
school officials in the selection of such indi- 
viduals. Any wholesale effort at recruiting 
such youth can only result in defeating the 
objectives outlined above. 
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5. The Committee recognizes the great 
importance of the high-school diploma in re- 
lation to future opportunities and the prob- 
lem involved in granting such recognition to 
accelerated pupils. The Committee recom- 
mends that the high-school diploma be 
granted to accelerated students when they 
demonstrate through appropriate examina- 
tions that they possess the intellectual and 
educational competence usually required of 
the secondary-school graduate. It is further 
recommended that, whenever necessary, 
state authorities be urged to suspend or mod- 
ify, temporarily at least, regulations which 
prohibit such action. 

6. The Executive Committee recognizes 
that a program of acceleration in any college 
or high school has broad implications for fu- 
ture policy. It requests the Commissions to 
inaugurate at the earliest date studies of 
programs of acceleration employed in mem- 
ber-institutions with special attention to 
adaptations which contribute most to true 
educational advancement. 


A PRE-INDUCTION SCHOOL 


Gee Sewanhaka High School, Flo- 
ral Park, New York, in an all-out 
effort has developed a special pre-in- 
duction program for boys of eighteen 
years or older. This program is a kind 
of school within the school. Its pur- 
pose is to provide the boys with train- 
ing for specialized service in the armed 
forces of the country. The school al- 
lows credit toward graduation for all 
work which is satisfactorily complet- 
ed. A special certificate is awarded to 
those who complete the specialized 
training. 

The following description of the 
program, which was worked out by a 
committee consisting of both pupils 
and teachers, was sent to the School 
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Review by the principal of the school, 
A. T. Stanforth. 


On October 30, 1942, Sewanhaka High 
School War Committee started working on a 
program of pre-induction training. In the 
course of three weeks, ten courses of study 
were devised to prepare boys as fully as pos- 
sible for some particular skill in the armed 
services. These courses of study are as fol- 
lows: navigation, pilot, radio technician, 
meteorology, airplane ground crew, general 
mechanic, auto mechanic, construction 
worker, draftsman, and technical clerk. 
The special school begins at 8:30 A.M. and 
continues until 4:30 P.M. 

A survey made by the committee dis- 
closed that there were 275 boys who will 
have reached their eighteenth birthday by 
September, 1943. These boys were given an 
outline of the various courses and were per- 
sonally interviewed by members of the com- 
mittee. After the boys had been given time 
to discuss the program with their parents, a 
special meeting of parents and boys was 
called, in which the program was explained. 
In addition, an advisory committee of the 
parents and citizens was formed to work with 
school authorities. All boys were given phys- 
ical examinations by the school physician, 
who is a member of the examining draft 
board. This physical examination was 
equivalent to that given by the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps. 

In the final analysis, 250 boys qualified 
for the school. Then the committee felt that 
all subjects should be taught by men on the 
faculty. Nineteen men with special qualifi- 
cations comprised the pre-induction school 
faculty. It was also felt that separate 
courses in English and history were not nec- 
essary and that a streamlined course com- 
bining the two subjects would be preferable. 
The combined courses stress military eti- 
quette, military tactics, letter-writing, and 


. intelligent interpretation of examination 


questions. The boys are acquainted with 
sample army tests also. 
A ninety-minute period per day is set 
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aside for a physical-fitness program. Repre- 
sentatives of the various American Legion 
posts in the district worked with school au- 
thorities in setting up this training. The 
work consists of rigid calisthenics for half an 
hour, close-order drill, and competitive 
games. Part of the time is set aside for talks 
by the school psychiatrist and military ex- 
perts. 

Army and Navy officials were consulted 
on the problem of discipline. After hearing 
the military version, the war committee felt 
that the best solution to the problem for the 
pre-induction school was to set up a “broom 
brigade,” which corresponds to “K.P.” 
duty in the services. When a boy commits 
a serious offense or he is tardy, he is assigned 
during his recreation period to the task of 
helping to clean the cafeteria or locker- 
rooms. This has proved very satisfactory, 
and the boys are taking their medicine gra- 
ciously. 

A typical program for a pre-induction 
student training for a would-be pilot is as 
follows: First period: Solid geometry and 
trigonometry, which is a streamlined course 
in mathematics pertaining to the needs of 
the pilot; Second period: Fundamentals of 
machines; Third period: English and his- 
tory; Fourth and fifth periods: Physical fit- 
ness (go minutes) and lunch; Sixth and sev- 
enth periods: Airplane construction (shop- 
work). 


FOLLOW-UP STUDIES OF HIGH- 
ScHOOL GRADUATES 


fen has been a noticeable in- 
crease during the past two or 
three years in the number of reports 
of “follow-up” studies of high-school 
graduates. Though the most common 
type of “follow-up” study deals with 
accounts of high-school Seniors who 
have gone on to college and with the 
vocational adjustments of those who 
have left school for business and in- 


dustry, the knowledge obtained from 
the investigation of other topics by 
means of follow-up studies is evi- 
dently beginning to be appreciated. 

In a recent issue of the University of 
Wisconsin Press Bulletin, mention is 
made of an attempt to aid “drop-outs” 
by means of a program of guidance 
through home study. The account of 
this project follows. 


Young people who have dropped out of 
high schools to work at home, on the farm, 
or in industry are the subject of educational 
inquiry by the University of Wisconsin ex- 
tension division looking to the continuation 
of school studies “‘on their own.”’ Some high- 
school principals have been requested to fur- 
nish information on youth of high-school age, 
not now in school, with a view to assisting 
in arranging a home-study program under 
guidance, by the well-established extension 
method, to help fill the educational gap in 
the careers of these young people. 

(Estimates made by the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association indicate that about one- 
quarter of all young people of high-school 
age in Wisconsin are not in school.) 

“Correspondence studies are often a wel- 
come opportunity for out-of-school young 
people to continue their education even 
though they are at work during the regular 
school hours,”’ an extension division letter 
explained. “English courses are especially 
well fitted to the needs of the student who 
has to study alone, but there are courses in 
many other fields equally adapted to indi- 
vidual requirements. Some students are able 
to carry more than one subject at a time by 
home study.” 

Attention was directed to the arrange- 
ment whereby young people unable to attend 
school may take high-school subjects at 
home through the University extension di- 
vision at a lower rate, with their progress di- 
rected by a high-school teacher and their 
names added to the school’s enrolment. 
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Under this plan, known as “locally di- 
rected correspondence study,” the student’s 
fee when paid by or through the school is 
$7.50 per one-half unit course. The board of 
education may include this as a cost of in- 
struction when included as a part of its cur- 
riculum offering. No fee is charged students 
entering the armed forces if they are resi- 
dents of Wisconsin, this obligation having 
been assumed by the state. 


Another type of follow-up study is 
described in the Sierra Educational 
News, published by the California 
Teachers Association. This investiga- 
tion, reported by Eva Louise Blum, 
teacher in the Castlemont High School 
at Oakland, is concerned with finding 
out what happened to two groups of 
girls who had graduated from high 
school. The one group consisted of 
girls who by several standards were 
above average; the other group was 
composed of girls who might be 
termed average or below average. 
The limits of space do not permit re- 
cording here a complete summary of 
the findings. Typical of the conclu- 
sions are the two which are quoted: 

1. The girls in the B (average or below) 
group had many more problems when they 
finished high school than those in the A (su- 
perior) group. They appeared to have more 
difficulty in making their adjustments than 
did the girls in the A group. 

2. In regard to work, we find that more 
of the girls in the A group were able to secure 
work, and that as a group their salaries were 
higher than those of the B group. Also there 
are more girls in the B group who did not 
secure employment than in the A group. 


A third type of study, far more com- 
prehensive than the other two, is re- 
ported in a pamphlet by Paul H. Lan- 
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dis, which is entitled Six Months after 
Commencement and which has been is- 
sued as Bulletin 420 of the Division of 
Rural Sociology of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, State College of 
Washington. Though this study, an 
analysis of 133,651 graduates from 
high schools in the state of Washing- 
ton, depicts the occupational roles of 
boys and girls who graduated from 
high school, the implications of the 
study are broader in scope. The in- 
teresting observations gleaned by this 
investigation will have to be limited 
here to one short paragraph from the 
report. 

It is clear from the analysis presented 
that (1) the roles of youth are radically modi- 
fied by changing conditions in the socio- 
economic system; (2) the roles of youth leav- 
ing the rural high schools of the state are far 
different from those leaving the urban high 
schools; (3) the roles of the sexes differ. 


When schools fully appreciate the 
richness of the information obtainable 
from follow-up studies, an even great- 
er number will be made in the future 
than have been made in the immediate 
past. By means of follow-up proce- 
dures, the schools continue to assist 
their former pupils at a time when 
such assistance is vital, and, in addi- 
tion, they obtain insights into the val- 
ue of educational and guidance pro- 
cedures carried on by the schools. In- 
cidentally, follow-up programs indi- 
cate more eloquently than words the 
genuine interest on the part of the 
school toward youth and toward the 
community at large. 


ROBERT C. WOELLNER 
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Wuo’s WHo For Marcu 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by RoBert C. WoELL- 

NER, associate professor 
of education and executive secretary 
of the Board of Vocational Guidance 
and Placement at the University of 
Chicago. SETH PHELPs, teacher in the 
Laboratory Schools at the University 
of Chicago, reports his experience in 
the summer of 1942, when he super- 
vised boys from an urban high school 
who were employed on farms, and de- 
scribes in detail the plans now being 
made to assure educative experiences 
for boys who undertake such work in 
the coming summer. M. W. TartE, su- 
perintendent of the public schools at 
Gooding, Idaho, summarizes the re- 
sponses of superintendents and teach- 
ers in small high schools to a question- 
naire designed to reveal present prac- 
tices and greatest needs in the induc- 
tion of high-school teachers. ROBERT 


L. McCaul, instructor in remedial 


reading in the College at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, discusses the relation 
of reading problems to other problems 
of college students and enumerates 
contributions which the teacher of re- 
medial reading can make to the ulti- 
mate objectives of the student person- 
nel program. BENJAMIN J. Novak, in- 
structor in related science at the Mur- 
tell Dobbins Vocational School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, examines the 
present state of science instruction in 
the secondary school and suggests 
needed changes. ALICE CowLES Mor- 


ris, librarian at the Maury High 
School, Norfolk, Virginia, discusses 
limitations of the procedures com- 
monly employed by teachers in as- 
signing high-school pupils reference 
work to be done in the library. The 
selected references on the subject 
fields have been prepared by the fol- 
lowing persons: HoMER J. SMITH, pro- 
fessor of industrial education at the 
University of Minnesota; T. E. SEx- 
AUER, associate professor of agricul- 
tural education at the Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, Ames, Iowa; RutH ToOwNSEND 
LEHMAN, associate professor of home- 
economics education at Ohio State 
University; Epwin A. Swanson, head 
of the Department of Commerce at 
Arizona State Teachers College, 
Tempe, Arizona, and FREDERICK J. 
WEERSING, professor of education at 
the University of Southern California; 
V. Howarp TALLEY, instructor in 
music at the University of Chicago; 
W. G. WuitTForD, associate professor 
of art education at the University of 
Chicago; and D. K. Brace, professor 
of physical and health education at 
the University of Texas. 


Reviewers NEtson L.  Bossine, 
of books professor of secondary 

education at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. RONALD B. EpGER- 
TON, teacher in the Laboratory 
Schools at the University of Chicago. 
NELSON B. HENRY, associate profes- 
sor of education at the University of 
Chicago. 
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MAKING FARM WORK AN EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIENCE FOR CITY BOYS 


SETH PHELPS 
Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 


* 


ope shortage of farm labor which 
began to be felt in 1942 will, in 


the 1943 season, become serious. The 
problem of farm labor is one of the chief 
concerns of the various agencies plan- 
ning for a distribution of manpower 
that will result in a maximum war 
effort. As was the case in the last war, 
it is realized today that the high- 
school youth represent one large sup- 
ply of labor which can be put to work 
on farms. In the spring and summer 
of 1917 large groups of urban boys 
left school and college early and went 
to work on farms. In 1942, the first 
year of our participation in World 
War II, some urban boys worked on 
farms in the summer, but for the sum- 
mer of 1943 the high schools will, un- 
doubtedly, have to supply a much 
larger number of farm laborers. The 
question that arises in the mind of any 
person seriously concerned with the 
development of the boys, as well as 
the harvesting of the farm crops, is: 
What can be done to assure that the 
youths will obtain through their farm 
work some educative experiences 
which will afford them greater insight 
into problems of rural living? 


EXPERIENCES OF 1942 

The faculty of the Laboratory 
Schools of the University of Chicago 
has concerned itself with this problem 
because members of the staff believe 
that an urban boy’s summer on a farm 
either can consist in a series of per- 
functory, rule-of-thumb, relatively un- 
educative experiences or can send the 
youth back to the city with an insight 
into rural problems that will make of 
him a better citizen for the rest of his 
life. As a result of this conviction, dur- 
ing the summer of 1942 a number of 
high-school boys were placed on farms 
in Racine County, Wisconsin, under 
the supervision of the writer. In its 
essence, the plan involved the follow- 
ing arrangements. 

1. The writer, a regular member of 
the Laboratory Schools staff, was to 
spend the summer with the boys, act- 
ing as a teacher and as a liaison officer 
between the boys and the farmers. 
The teaching function was to provide 
assurance that the boys would obtain 
some perspective and understanding 
of rural life. 

2. The enterprise was announced 
as primarily an educational and a pa- 
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MAKING FARM WORK AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 


triotic project, secondary emphasis 
being placed on the possibility that the 
boys might benefit financially from 
their summer’s work. 

3. A-series of meetings was planned 
to present to the boys and their par- 
ents the opportunity for the boys to 
render service by working on farms. 
The interest of the parents was readily 
elicited. A large group attended a 
meeting at which the writer described 
the project, and their interest was 
even further tested by the require- 
ment that each family pay a stipulated 
weekly fee, which should defray the 
cost of the supervisory service pro- 
vided by the writer. The boys them- 
selves retained whatever money they 
earned. Many of the parents found 
time to visit their sons at work during 
the summer, and in a number of in- 
stances a friendship was struck up be- 
tween the parents and the farmer 
which has lasted throughout the year. 

4. Several trips to Racine County, 
Wisconsin, were made by the writer 
and other members of the Laboratory 
Schools staff in order to acquaint the 
farmers with the purpose of the pro- 
gram and to solicit their co-operation. 

From the very beginning, the writer 
and the co-operating group of Labora- 
tory School staff members insisted 
that the boys should be placed only 
on farms where there were possibili- 
ties for them to have some genuinely 
educative experiences. Assistance in 
choosing such farms was given by the 
farmers themselves, those who co-op- 
erated most actively in the project 
being Thomas Ballack, Leslie Noble, 
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Edward Rowntree, Hartley Schwartz, 
and Harvey Spriggs. The community 
leaders were as anxious to prevent ex- 
ploitation of the boys as were the 
teachers in the Laboratory Schools. 
Early in the spring a supper meeting 
was arranged for the farmers who 
were interested and the boys who 
wanted to work on farms. At this 
time the farmers expressed their 
views about the project and heard 
each of the boys tell what he hoped 
to learn. 

At the close of school in the spring 
of 1942, the writer and the high- 
school boys went to Racine County, 
where the latter started to learn the 
many things that urban boys must 
learn in order to make themselves use- 
ful. The writer lived in the commu- 
nity and spent his time going from 
farm to farm, where he talked with 
the boys and with the farmers and in 
many instances worked in the fields. 
This visiting proved to be a most val- 
uable means of securing the ideas and 
viewpoints of both groups. In the sub- 
sequent evaluation of the project, this 
supervisory function was deemed to 
be most important by the farmers. 
Each Sunday the boys who were not 
attending family picnics with their 
employers or taking part in other local 
events, met with the writer at a lake 
resort near by, where the day was 
spent swimming, talking about their 
work, and playing games. 

As aconsequence of his visiting from 
farm tofarm and talking with boys and 
farmers, the writer was able to antic- 
ipate many developments that might 
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have become serious and to take steps 
toremedy the difficulties. For example, 
he learned that some boys were not 
making satisfactory adjustments to 
family life on the farm. Some of the 
lads were careless about tracking mud 
into the house or keeping their rooms 
neat or exhibiting their curiosity about 
the history of the farm families. Such 
tendencies, had they not been checked, 
might have resulted in tensions which 
would have interfered not only with 
the learning of the urban boys but 
also with the amount of farm work 
that they would have accomplished. 
The first three weeks were the most 
trying for many of the boys, but, after 
this period of “shaking-down,” the 
farmers were unanimous in their con- 
viction that the “lads from Chicago” 
were becoming increasingly useful. 

The boys learned a great deal. At 
first they made many mistakes. They 
thought onions were weeds; they were 
not sure where the collar went on the 
horse; they heard for the first time 
that tile was laid in fields; and they 
learned, too, that modern farm boys 
are not “yokels.” 

The success with which they learned 
about these things and many others 
was indicated in a follow-up study 
made by the Laboratory Schools, in 
which all the farmers were asked what 
they considered the strengths and the 
weaknesses of the program and 
whether they wanted the boys to 
work for them another year. The re- 
turns from this questionnaire were 
most encouraging and prompted the 
writer, with the help of a committee 
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of Laboratory School teachers, to 
make even more definite plans for the 
summer of 1943. 


PLANS FOR 1943 


Out of the experiences of the sum- 
mer of 1942 came the realization that 
a great deal of time could be saved 
and much more effective farm work 
would be done if the boys received 
some preparation for their tasks prior 
to their arrival on the farms. Conse- 
quently a committee of teachers from 
the Laboratory Schools planned a se- 
ries of seminar meetings for all boys 
interested in working on farms during 
the summer of 1943. These meetings 
are not solving all the orientation 
problems, but the success which has 
attended the meetings so far held au- 
gurs well for the entire series. 

In general, the seminars have been 
planned to contribute to rather broad, 
basic understandings rather than to 
the development of specific skills. The 
experience of the summer of 1942 in- 
dicated that the boys from the city 
were bright and could learn quickly if 
they had the right point of view or 
sensed the proper relationships or un- 
derstood the significance of their tasks. 
They were able to learn skills in a 
hurry provided that they saw some 
point to them. Naturally the farm- 
ers, in many cases, were concerned 
with getting the work done and were 
not uniformly conscientious about ex- 
plaining the whys and the where- 
fores. The primary purpose of these 
seminars is to supply the boys with 
these whys and wherefores. 
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The basic aim of the seminar meet- 
ings is to develop the following under- 
standings. 


1. No matter how complex our cultural 
patterns become, they rest, in the final anal- 
ysis, upon resources that we are able to get 
from the earth. 

2. Since man is dependent on nature, it is 
essential that he understand about the de- 
velopment, the use, and the conservation of 
natural resources. 

3. In order for the farmer to maintain our 
food supply, he must know and understand 
the soil, the life which it supports, and the 
various other factors which contribute to 
food production. 

4. To eliminate misunderstanding, the 
urban dweller has an obligation to under- 
stand some of the problems of rural life. 

5. The crop cycle must be so arranged 
that the soils are not robbed of their min- 
erals. Only thus can the soils’ bio-potentials 
be maintained and man be assured of food 
for a maximum length of time. 

6. Society must effectively provide for 
proper conservation and the wise use of nat- 
ural resources. 

7. The farm supplies most of our food and 
much of the material for our clothing and 
shoes. 

8. Since farmers purchase commodities 
which are manufactured in the urban cen- 
ters, farm prosperity is closely related to 
urban prosperity. 


Each of the seminar meetings is de- 
voted to some specific aspect of farm 
life. The titles of the various sections 
of these seminars and a general idea 
of their purposes are given below. 

Section I. Physical Health—The 
main purpose of this section is to im- 
press on each of the boys the fact that 
he himself will be responsible for 
maintaining his physical strength dur- 
ing the course of the summer. He will 
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not be reminded constantly of what 
he should do by the farmer, by the 
farmer’s wife, or by the hired man. 
The following generalizations, among 
many others, are thought to be impor- 
tant in this connection. 

1. Regular habits of eating and sleeping 
are essential to bodily health. 

2. Bodily cleanliness is imperative both 
because of its importance in maintaining 
health and because of certain social values. 

3. Safety-first precautions must be ob- 
served at all times. 

4. Injuries, no matter how slight, should 
be attended to promptly. 

Throughout this section particular 
attention is devoted to a discussion of 
the peculiar difficulties faced in main- 
taining physical health on the farm 
compared with those met when at- 
tempting to do the same in the city. 

Section II. Mental Health.—In this 
section, intended to orient the boys to 
rural living, special attention is given 
to (a) the problems of adjusting to 
life in a strange family and (0) the gen- 
eral factors which enable boys to ad- 
just satisfactorily in a rural commu- 
nity.. The following generalizations 
are stressed. 

1. General adaptability makes for easier 
adjustment. 

2. One important factor in adaptability 
in this situation is to understand how farm- 
ers live. 

3. Complaining usually aggravates a diffi- 
culty instead of clearing it up. 

4. Because of their experience with ani- 
mal breeding, the attitude of farm people 
toward reproduction is quite different from 
that of urban people. 

5. Consistent and carefully-thought-out 
ethical codes make adjustments to new situ- 
ations easier. 
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6. Employer and employee have mutual 
obligations which each must take care to ob- 
serve. 


Section III. Farm Mechanics.—Be- 
cause of the high degree of mechaniza- 
tion of most modern farms and be- 
cause of the present limitations on the 
production of new farm machinery, it 
is extremely important that urban 
boys know some of the basic princi- 
ples with regard to the preservation 
of the machinery which they may be 
required to handle. Consequently, in 
this section of the seminar the follow- 
ing generalizations are stressed. 

1. Attention to lubrication is the first 
must in connection with the use of farm 
machinery. 

2. Tractor operation is different from 
automobile operation and should be learned 
before responsibility for a tractor is accepted. 

3. “When in doubt, turn it off.” (This 
generalization applies to all sorts of farm ma- 
chinery and is emphasized in order to warn 
the boys against the danger of “monkeying” 
with a machine while it is running.) 

4. Man uses levers in various ways to save 
muscular strain and to perform heavy tasks. 

5. Safety first is another must in connec- 
tion with the operation of farm machinery. 


Section IV. Crops and Soils.—This 
section of the seminar represents an 
attempt to familiarize the boys with 
the varieties of soils and crops found 
in southern Wisconsin; with the steps 
taken in the preparation of the soil; 
and with the planting, cultivating, and 
harvesting of crops. Such generaliza- 
tions as the following are developed. 

1. Soil is either directly or indirectly the 
source of all food coming from farms. 

2. The mineral content of soils is often 
maintained by fertilizing them. This may 


be done by using commercial fertilizers, by 
plowing under green crops for humus, or by 
spreading manure on soil. 

3. Soil erosion can be controlled by many 
methods. 

4. Different soils are suited for different 
crops. 

5. The growing seasons vary for different 
crops. 

6. Marketing is affected by time, outlet, 
preparation for market, and transportation 
facilities. 

Section V. Dairying and Animal 
Husbandry.—The purpose of this sec- 
tion is to teach the city boys some- 
thing about the many kinds of animals 
to be found on a farm and their impor- 
tance and use, with especial attention 
to dairy cattle. The following general- 
izations are emphasized. 


1. All farm animals have certain charac- 
teristics that enable rural people to identify 
them and to put them to use. 

2. There are various identifiable breeds 
of horses, cattle, hogs, chickens, sheep, and 
other farm animals. 

3. Dairy breeds differ in both types and 
characteristics. 

4. Beef cattle are primarily raised for 
meat production and require care different 
from that given dairy cattle. 

5. Milk is either sold to creameries for 
butter production or is sent to the city for 
consumption as whole milk. Some milk in 
southern Wisconsin is used for the manu- 
facture of cheese. 

6. Sanitation is exceedingly important in 
connection with the production of milk. 

7. The marketing of dairy products and 
of meat stock is a complex process. 


It is not the plan of the Laboratory 
Schools to make this farm seminar a 
“subject” in which credit can be 
earned. Rather, boys who wish to do 
their bit in the war effort are given an 
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opportunity to obtain a helpful back- 
ground by learning something about 
farm life. We have found that the 
motivation for learning the materials 
taught in the seminar is excellent. 
Boys who look forward.to a summer 
on the farm are eager to learn about 
the machinery; the people and the 
way they live; the animals; the plant- 
ing, cultivating, and harvesting of 
crops; and everything else that is as- 
sociated with their plans for the sum- 
mer. We hope to have the program 
sufficiently advanced by the spring 
vacation to enable the boys to spend 
part of that week on the farms where 
they will work. 

The University High School is, of 
course, an urban school. It has been 
surprising to find how many members 
of the faculty have had farm experi- 
ence and are interested in accepting 
responsibility for a section of the semi- 
nar which is closely related to their 
teaching or hobby interests. For ex- 
ample, the shop teacher, Eugene C. 
Wittick, has accepted responsibility 
for the section on farm machinery. 
George V. Sheviakov, the school psy- 
chologist, has developed the unit on 
mental health. Dr. Arthur R. Turner, 
the school physician, is teaching the 
boys what is essential for the main- 
tenance of physical health on a farm. 
QO. D. Frank and John C. Mayfield 
have prepared the instruction unit on 
crops and soils. The writer, who spent 
his youth on a farm and was graduated 
from an agricultural high school, has 
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accepted responsibility for the units on 
animal husbandry and agronomy. 

Our experience in the summer of 
1942 proved that city boys can do 
valuable work on farms under a va- 
riety of circumstances. Some school 
officials feel that they are doing their 
share in aiding this movement when 
they make it possible for boys to 
leave school early; they do not con- 
sider it necessary for the school to play 
an important role in controlling or in- 
fluencing the learning experiences 
that the boys will have on the farms. 
The conviction of the teachers in the 
Laboratory Schools, however, has 
been that urban boys need supervised 
farm work experience and will benefit 
greatly from it. Consequently ar- 
rangements are made for a regular 
member of the Laboratory Schools 
faculty to spend the summer in the 
community where the boys are work- 
ing, and serious attention is given to 
planning a series of related learning 
experiences which the boys can have 
before they report to the farms. 

The writer believes that, even after 
the coming of peace removes the ne- 
cessity of helping out the farmers by 
sending city boys to the country, this 
plan of providing work experience for 
urban youth should be continued. 
There probably is no better way for 
city boys to sense the farmers’ prob- 
lems than by working for a summer or 
more on a farm under circumstances 
that are conducive to penetrating 
learning. 
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THE INDUCTION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


M. W. TATE 
Public Schools, Gooding, Idaho 


INTRODUCTION 
pipe turnover is proving to 
be a serious problem, particular- 
ly in the small high school. Owing to 
the lack of recognized departments 
and established departmental heads in 
the small school, the instructional pro- 
gram must be based largely on the in- 
dividual efforts of classroom teachers. 
In such a school changing 30-50 per 
cent of the staff each year creates a 
number of complications. The mo- 
mentum and the continuity of the in- 
structional program may be broken, 
and any long-range plan of improve- 
ment of curriculum or methods may 
have to be delayed, altered, or entirely 
abandoned. The new teacher must 
learn the philosophy which permeates 
the system; must adjust himself to 
new ways of doing things; must estab- 
lish a working relation with new pu- 
pils, new colleagues, and a new com- 
munity. To some extent at least, these 
adjustments are functions of time. 
Even if the teacher could enter the 
new school fully equipped with ap- 
propriate principles and techniques, 
his contribution would not immediate- 
ly be equal to that of a comparable 
predecessor. 
Despite the careful planning of the 
school administrator, the rate of 
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teacher turnover is not likely to be ma- 
terially decreased. The possible pre- 
ventives—paying salaries comparable 
to those in other fields, improving the 
working conditions, stimulating an in- 
crease in teacher prestige—seem to be 
out of the question at the present. 
Building up high teacher morale and 
promoting the ideal of devotion to 
the job may help hold teachers in the 
field, but neither program will nor 
should deter them from moving to 
larger schools. 

Can anything be done to lessen the 
paralyzing effects of a high rate of 
teacher turnover in the smaller 
school? There are several possible ap- 
proaches to the problem. Since the 
teacher tends to teach as he has been 
taught and as he taught in his last 
position, the school which stays near 
the norm and which adopts minimum 
changes from year to year will have 
less difficulty in coping with teacher 
turnover than a school in which the 
opposite is true. Undoubtedly, careful 
administrative planning and docu- 
menting of all changes and long-range 
programs, with allowances made for 
the inevitable turnover, will be of 
value. Even when this is done, how- 
ever, there remains the task of giving 
the new teacher a working under- 
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standing of the plans and documents. 
Perhaps a more promising approach to 
the problem may be found in thinking 
about the new teacher, his adjustment 
difficulties and his reactions to them, 
and his evaluation of the helpfulness 
of various induction practices. 

This report deals with a question- 
naire study of teacher-induction pro- 
grams in the medium-sized high 
schools in Idaho. The study was un- 
dertaken in an effort to find answers to 
such questions as the following: In 
what areas do new teachers find dif- 
ficulties in making adjustments and 
what are their common problems? 
What induction practices have they 
and their superintendents found to be 
most helpful? To what extent do su- 
perintendents believe it possible to 
put into use instructional practices 
which are deviations from generally 
employed practices? At what time do 
new teachers believe that information 
about the school and community 
would be of most value to them? 


METHOD 


Thirty-six Idaho schools having en- 
rolments from 150 to 650 were se- 
lected for study. There are fifty-six 
such high schools in Idaho, comprising 
approximately 50 per cent of the sec- 
ondary-school teachers and pupils of 
the state. The teacher-pupil ratio in 
the schools of the sample varies from 
twenty-three to twenty-nine; the rate 
of teacher turnover normally falls be- 
tween 25 and so per cent (the average 
turnover for 1941-42 was 44 per cent) ; 
and in most respects the instructional 
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programs of the schools are compa- 
rable. In each of the schools the super- 
intendent is responsible for the selec- 
tion, induction, and in-service training 
of teachers. The assumption that 
these schools would have comparable 
problems in the induction of new 
teachers was supported by the returns 
of the study: the variation in replies 
from teachers in the same school was 
as great, in general, as the variation in 
replies from teachers in different 
schools. 

Post-card requests were sent to the 
superintendents of the thirty-six 
schools asking for their co-operation 
in the study, twenty-nine of whom re- 
sponded favorably. It had first been 
planned to send questionnaires cover- 
ing the extent of use and the evalua- 
tion of induction practices to the su- 
perintendents and to send parallel 
forms direct to the teachers new to the 
school. A tryout in three neighboring 
schools indicated, however, that this 
procedure might lead to reluctance to 
report and uneasiness on the part of 
the respondents because of the ap- 
pearance of checking up on one an- 
other. The final forms of the question- 
naires were sent to the superintend- 
ents, and the superintendents were 
asked to distribute the forms to those 
teachers new to the school in 1941-42. 
Envelopes were inclosed so that the 
teachers might return their forms di- 
rect to the investigator. Twenty- 
seven superintendents and seventy- 
one high-school teachers returned 
questionnaires, of which twenty-five 
and sixty-four, respectively, had been 
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filled out in conformity with the direc- 
tions. 
RESULTS 


The adjustment difficulties of new 
teachers.—Teachers and superintend- 
ents were asked to indicate the rela- 
tive difficulty of adjustment in the 
various fields suggested in a check 
list, using ‘‘1” to indicate the field of 
greatest difficulty; “‘2,” second great- 
est, etc.; using the same number more 
than once to indicate any fields of 
equal difficulty; and using “‘o” to indi- 
cate any field which, in their estima- 
tion, presented no difficulty. The rat- 
ings were combined by the rank-order 
method. The ratings of groups of 
teachers from the same schools were 
first tabulated and averaged by 
groups to eliminate the possibility 
that composite ranks would be influ- 
enced by peculiar local conditions and 
unever. groups. The composite ranks 
and the percentages given in Table 1 
are thus based on unweighted aver- 
ages of ratings in response to the ques- 
tion: “In which of the following fields 
do you believe new teachers most gen- 
erally experience the greatest difficul- 
ty in making satisfactory adjustments 
or in learning what is expected of 
them?” 

As would be expected, there is 
rather close agreement in the ratings 
of the teachers and the superintend- 
ents. The differences in the percent- 
ages reporting difficulty in the various 
fields are, no doubt, due to the fact 
that the superintendents would tend 
to base their reports on all the difficul- 
ties of all their new teachers. The 


marked disagreement in the ratings 
for the field “Use of auxiliary instruc- 
tional material’ perhaps may be ac- 
counted for by the present emphasis 
on broadening instructional bases 
through wider use of library, labora- 


TABLE 1 


DIFFICULTY OF ADJUSTMENT BY NEW 
TEACHERS IN VARIOUS FIELDS AS RE- 
PORTED BY 64 HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND 25 SUPERINTENDENTS 


SUPERIN- 


Adjustment to pupils 

Working understandin, 
the philosophy and objec- 
tives of the 

Specific guidance functions: 
home-room activities, club 
sponsorship, etc 

Administrative routine: at- 
tendance routine, reports, 
special duties, etc 

Instructional methods and 
objectives in particular 


subjects 
Adjustment to the commu- 
nity 
Use of auxiliary instructional 
material: library, labora- 
tory, community resources 7 
Adjustment to other teachers 8 
Use of textbooks and other 
basic instructional mate- 


9 


* Ranks are based on ratings, not on frequency of men- 
and ranks, therefore, may disagree in nu- 
tory, and community resources. This 
emphasis, brought about by rather 
widespread study of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards 
and the recommendations of the state 
high-school supervisors during the 
past several years, has perhaps tended 
to cause superintendents who have 
served on evaluation committees to 
become dissatisfied with instructional 
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practices confined to the textbook and 
the classroom. 

Of the responding teachers, 47 per 
cent reported no previous experience. 
Their responses, however, were not 
characteristically different from the 
others. 

Thirty-seven teachers who re- 
sponded to the request, “State one or 


TABLE 2 


TYPES OF 46 ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 
EXPERIENCED BY NEW TEACHERS 


Frequency 
of Mention 


Problems related to school dis- 
16 
Problems the teacher believes 
to be caused by teaching out- 
side field of preparation... .. 10 
Problems related to understand- 
ing philosophy and objectives 
9 
Problems arising in adjustment 
to other teachers........... 4 
Problems related to housing and 
living conditions........... 4 
Problem of finding recreation.. 1 
Problem of getting conferences 
with the busy superintendent 1 
Problem of finding time to take 
part in civic affairs......... I 


Problem 


more adjustment problems you have 
had as a teacher new to your present 
school or new to any other school,” 
listed forty-six specific problems. It 
was possible to group the majority of 


ive 

ds the problems into the general types 
ate shown in Table 2. 

the Several of the twenty-five schools 
led that participated in the study have 
Wve worked out philosophies and have set 
to up objectives which are commonly 


labeled “progressive.”’ They are char- 
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acterized by activity in the area of 
curriculum study and reconstruction, 
by ambitious programs of pupil guid- 
ance, and by dissatisfaction with the i 
status quo. The adjustment difficul- ! 
ties and the problems of the new 
teachers in these schools tended to lie ij 
in the fields of ‘Adjustment to pupils” 5 
and “Working understanding of the 
philosophy and objectives of the 
school.” This tendency, however, had ' 
no statistical significance. 

Helpfulness of administrative prac- i 
tices in the induction of teachers.— ' 
Teachers and superintendents were 
asked to rate a check list of induction 
practices according to their helpful- 
ness, using a rating scheme similar to 
that described above but leaving 
blank any practice not experienced or 
used. The relative helpfulness of the 
practices and the extent of their use, 
computed as were the data in Table 1, 4 
are shown in Table 3. 

It will be noted that the reports of ‘ 
the teachers and the superintendents ' 
regarding the extent of use of the prac- 
tices disagree rather widely. This var- 
iation was expected. Part of the dis- 
agreement is due to the fact that the 
reports were based on experience in 
schools other than those in which the 
teachers were currently employed and 
on use of practices during years prior r 


to 1941-42, and part of it is, no doubt, ny 
due to inaccuracy in reporting. ‘ 

The ranks in helpfulness of the H 
practices, as obtained from the ratings i 


of the teachers and the superintend- 
ents, yielded a correlation coefficient 
of .66. There are no entirely satisfac- 
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tory explanations of the rather large tendents thought about them largely 
differences between some of the ranks. in terms of their value in maintaining 
It appears probable that the teachers, the efficiency and the standards of the 


TABLE 3 
EXTENT OF USE AND RELATIVE HELPFULNESS OF TEACHER-INDUCTION PRACTICES 


TEACHERS SUPERINTENDENTS* 


InpucTION PRACTICE Percent- Rank Percent- Rank 

age Re- in age Re- in 

porting | Helpful- | porting | Helpful- 
Use nesst Use nesst 


Individual conferences with your superintendent prior to the 
beginning of the school term 80 84 
Individual conferences with your superintendent following 
classroom visits during early part of the year 64 84 
General teachers’ meetings during early part of the year de- 
voted to discussion of administrative organization, routine, 
84 2 
Practice of consulting an older, established teacher regarding 
any problem you had as a new teacher 70 64 
Teachers’ guides, manuals, or courses of study covering in- 
structional practices, curriculum, routine, etc 52 52 
Group conferences called by your superintendent for you and 
other new teachers prior to the beginning of the school term} 34 40 
Professional reading based on books and periodicals suggested 
by your superintendent 59 72 

General teachers’ meetings just before the opening of the 
86 


Visiting the homes of your pupils during early part of the 
school year 42 
New-teacher group meetings devoted to discussion of various 
new-teacher problems 25 

Administrative and supervisory bulletins from your superin- 
58 


Preparation, under the direction or guidance of your superin- 
tendent, of plans, instructional units, etc 42 

Reading and using reports written by committees or former 
key teachers, covering phases of routine, curriculum, or par- 
ticular instructional practices 27 

General teachers’ meetings during early part of year devoted 
to study of the school philosophy and objectives 

Rating yourself as a teacher by means of self-rating sheets 
which reflect in general what the school accepts as good 
teaching 

Using plans, outlines, instructional units, etc., used by your 
predecessor 

Visiting the classes of older, established teachers in the schools 

Community receptions of all teachers, such as those sponsored 
by parent-teachers’ association 


_ * The wording on the superintendents’ questionnaire was, of course, different from that used on the teachers’ question- 
naire. 

t Ranks are based on ratings, not on frequency of mention. A high percentage paired with a reduced rank indicates wide 
use of the practice but little experienced helpfulness, and vice versa. 


on the whole, thought about the prac- school—a hypothesis supported to 
tices as they functioned to solve im- some extent by the tendency of 
mediate problems, while the superin- teachers to rate individualized prac- 
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tices more highly than they rated 
mass practices. It is likely also that 
the labels or names of several of the 
practices convey one meaning to the 
teachers and another to the superin- 
tendents. 

Below the check list of induction 
practices given on the questionnaire, 
spaces were left in which the respond- 
ents were asked to add any helpful in- 
duction practices not included in the 
list. With various phraseology, eight 
teachers mentioned conferences with 
pupils; six, informal visits with the 
superintendent; and four, professional 
reading based on their own choice. 
Seven superintendents mentioned con- 
tinued classroom visits and individual 
conferences; four, curriculum study; 
and three, social meetings of teachers. 

In response to the question: “Do 
you believe it possible successfully to 
put into use instructional practices 
which are deviations from training- 
school practices or generally employed 
practices if from one-fourth to one- 
half of your teachers are new each 
year?” fourteen superintendents re- 
plied “No”; seven, “Yes”; and four 
replied in qualifying terms. The seven 
superintendents who answered af- 
firmatively reported that, of the induc- 
tion practices listed in Table 3, they 
had found the following to be the most 
helpful in giving new teachers a work- 
ing understanding of the deviations: 
“Individual conferences with the su- 
perintendent following classroom vis- 
its during early part of the year,” “In- 
dividual conferences with the superin- 
tendent prior to the beginning of the 
school term,” “Administrative and 
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supervisory bulletins from the su- 
perintendent,” “Curriculum study” 
(written in), and “New-teacher group 
meetings devoted to discussion of var- 
ious new-teacher problems.” 

Information desired by new teachers. 
—Teachers were asked to indicate the 
time at which certain information re- 
garding the new school and communi- 
ty would be most helpful to them in 
making satisfactory adjustments by 
placing a check mark in one of four 
columns headed, respectively: “Before 
election,” “At time of election,” “Be- 
ginning of school,’ and “Early part of 
year.” Superintendents were asked to 
indicate in like manner the approxi- 
mate time at which they supplied such 
information to the new teacher. Both 
sets of responses are summarized in 
Table 4. These responses indicate lit- 
tle agreement between the times at 
which new teachers believe informa- 
tion about the school and community 
would be most helpful and the times 
at which such information is supplied. 
Whether the information, if supplied 
in accordance with the teachers’ de- 
sires, would be of increased value is, of 
course, another problem. 

The responses of the teachers in so- 
called “progressive” schools, men- 
tioned above, characteristically indi- 
cated earlier times at which informa- 
tion was desired, and the responses of 
the superintendents of these schools 
indicated earlier times at which infor- 
mation was supplied. 

It is interesting to note that three 
superintendents commented that the 
earlier such information as the follow- 
ing is given, the more it might tend 
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to exert discrimination against the in- 
different teacher and to eliminate “all 
but the brave”: “Desired emphases 
and aims of assigned subjects,” ‘“Gen- 
eral philosophy and objectives of the 
school,” “Principles underlying dis- 
cipline of school,” and “Local devia- 
tions from generally employed in- 
structional practices.” 


characteristic shortcomings and faults 
of any questionnaire study of a prob- 
lem about which there exists little ob- 
jective information. There are many 
variables in the field of teacher induc- 
tion, and there are no criteria by 
which teacher adjustment may be 
measured. There is wide variation 
from school to school in the applica- 


TABLE 4 


TIMES AT WHICH TEACHERS DESIRE INFORMATION RELATING TO THE NEW SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY AND TIMES AT WHICH SUPERINTENDENTS SUPPLY IT 


BEFORE At Time oF BEGINNING Ear ty Part 
ELECTION ELECTION oF SCHOOL or YEAR 
Per- Per- Per- - 
INFORMATION Per- Per- Per- Per- Pes 
cent- cent- cent- cent- 
cent cent- cent- cent: 
age of age of age of age of 
age of Super- | 28° of Super- | 28° of Super- | 28° of Sieson 
Teach- | | Teach- | "UP Teach- | Teach 
intend- intend- intend- intend 
ers ers ers ers 
ents ents ents ents 
Teaching assignment: exact subjects...| 65 36 35 


Basic textbooks, workbooks, etc........]...... 
Housing and living conditions in com- 


44 
Desired emphases and aims of assigned 


Principles underlying discipline of school*| 32 
School and community standards for per- 
sonal traits and conduct of the teach- 


43 
Local deviations from generally em- 

ployed instructional practices*...... 36 
Administrative organization and routine 

12 


24 42 36 13 16 9 12 
24 44 20 24 "an eee 20 
12 31 16 16 12 


* A total of less than 100 for any row of teacher or superintendent percentages indicates that the particular item was not 
checked by all respondents. In the case of some items, a number of respondents placed check marks in more than one col- 


umn. Only the first check marks were counted. 


SUMMARY 


This study relates to the adjust- 
ment problems of sixty-four teachers 
new to twenty-five medium-sized 
Idaho high schools in 1941-42 and to 
the teacher-induction practices found 
helpful by them and their superin- 
tendents. The study is subject to the 


tion of similar induction practices, as 
well as wide range in adjustment abil- 
ity from teacher to teacher. There are 
confusion in terminology and a great 
deal of prejudiced opinion regarding 
any aspect of in-service training. 
Nonetheless it is hoped that the study 
will serve to focus attention on a prob- 
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lem that is now serious, and one which 
threatens to become more serious dur- 
ing the next few years when the rate of 
teacher turnover will increase. 
Several tentative conclusions may 
be drawn from the study. The major- 
ity of secondary-school teachers new 
to a school find difficulty in making 
satisfactory adjustments to the pupils, 
the philosophy and objectives of the 
school, specific guidance functions, 
and administrative routine. Half of 
them apparently do not understand 
what is expected in the use of auxiliary 
instructional material. The majority 
of their specific problems relate to 
school discipline, to teaching outside 
their fields of preparation, and to un- 
derstanding the philosophy and objec- 
tives of the school. In resolving diffi- 
culties in entering new positions, these 
new teachers found that, among the 
widely used teacher-induction prac- 
tices, individual conferences with their 
superintendents before the opening of 
school and following classroom visits; 
general teachers’ meetings during the 
early part of the year; and consulting 
older, established teachers were of 
most value. Also valuable were the 
less widely used practices of new- 
teacher group conferences with the 
superintendent, visiting the homes of 
the pupils, the use of teachers’ guides 


or manuals, and conferences with pu- 
pils. 

In the opinion of the majority of the 
new teachers, the chronological pat- 
tern of a maximally helpful induction 
program would include: (1) at the 
time of application, election, or as 
soon as possible after election—de- 
vices for supplying information re- 
garding the teaching assignment, bas- 
ic textbooks, housing and living con- 
ditions, desired emphases and aims of 
the assigned subjects, general philoso- 
phy and objectives of the school, prin- 
ciples underlying discipline, personal 
traits and conduct expected of the 
teacher, and any local deviations 
from generally employed instructional 
practices; (2) before the opening of 
school—new-teacher individual and 
group conferences with the superin- 
tendent regarding the unique features 
of the curriculum and instructional 
methods; (3) at the time of the open- 
ing of the school year—general 
teachers’ meetings devoted to the dis- 
cussion of organization and routine; 
and (4) early in the year—individual 
conferences with the superintendent 
following classroom visits, more gen- 
eral teachers’ meetings devoted to dis- 
cussion of routine, new-teacher group 
conferences with the superintendent, 
and visiting the homes of pupils. 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE 
COLLEGE REMEDIAL-READING TEACHER 


ROBERT L. McCAUL 
University of Chicago 


HE student personnel point of 

view considers the student as a 
whole; the ultimate objective of stu- 
dent personnel work is to develop the 
student personally and intellectually. 
For implementing this philosophy and 
attaining this objective, colleges with 
a student personnel program provide 
services at three levels: (1) the lay 
level, such as tutorial instruction and 
interviews with students by the fac- 
ulty; (2) the semiprofessional level, 
such as counseling by advisers and 
deans; and (3) the professional level, 
such as physical examinations, voca- 
tional guidance, and remedial-reading 
training? The quality of these serv- 
ices depends not only on the proficien- 
cy of the personnel officers in their spe- 
cific fields but also on their co-opera- 
tion with one another and the degree 
to which they avoid segmentary, iso- 


t The Student Personnel Point of View, pp. 1, 2. 
A Report of a Conference on the Philosophy and 
Development of Student Personnel Work in Col- 
lege and University. American Council on Edu- 
cation Studies, Series I, Vol. I, No. 3. Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education, 1937. 


2 Helen D. Bragdon, A. J. Brumbaugh, Basil 
H. Pillard, and E. G. Williamson, Educational 
Counseling of College Students, pp. 49-51. Amer- 
ican Council on Education Studies, Series VI, 
Vol. III, No. 1. Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1939. 


* 


lated approaches to student prob- 
lems.3 Of all the personnel officers, the 
remedial-reading teacher is perhaps 
the one whom co-operation benefits 
most and for whom a consideration of 
all aspects of the student is most es- 
sential. Yet the reading teacher may 
often be an isolated unit in the person- 
nel program and be preoccupied solely 
with the reading of the student. 


RELATION OF READING DIFFICULTIES 
TO OTHER PROBLEMS 


If a student is doing inferior work 
in his courses, a reading difficulty may 
be present. To assume, however, that 
the reading difficulty is the only cause 
of his troubles is usually a gross error, 
for poor reading is almost invariably 
a single element in a composite of fac- 
tors which may be handicapping the 
student. The data in Table 1 lend 
support to this statement. 

The sources of the data were the 
case histories of one hundred Fresh- 
men at the University of Chicago who 
were encountering difficulties in their 
courses, who were poor readers, and 
who were given remedial-reading train- 

3Esther McD. Lloyd-Jones and Margaret 
Ruth Smith, A Student Personnel Program for 


Higher Education, chap. iii. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. 
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ing during the school years 1939-42. 
In the analysis of the source material, 
a “problem” was defined as any condi- 
tion—for example, eye strain (visual 
distress) or lack of friends and com- 
panions (social isolation)—which the 


TABLE 1 


PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH READING DIFFICULTIES OF 100 COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
GIVEN REMEDIAL-READING TRAINING 
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These data seem to warrant the gen- 
eralization that poor reading is merely 
one of a number of factors—educa- 
tional, physical, environmental, emo- 
tional, social, financial, or vocational 
—which may be adversely affecting a 


Fre- 
quency 
of Oc- 
currence 


Nature of Problem 


Fre- 
quency 
of Oc- 
currence 


Nature of Problem 


Educational: 
Ineffective study habits............ 58 
Too heavy or too light course program} 35 
Insufficient time devoted to study. . . 29 
Poor attitude toward study......... 21 
Inadequate pre-college training. ..... 10 


Conflicts with instructors........... 


Physical: 


4 
Physical handicaps................. 3 


In dormitory, fraternity, or sorority. . 
Commuting to school.............. 


Emotional: 
Inferiority complex................ 13 
3 
TURP 2 


Financial: 
Too heavy burden of outside work 8 
Inability to get scholarship, loan, or job 


372 


student himself and the remedial- 
reading teacher or any other personnel 
officer judged to be impeding the stu- 
dent’s scholastic and personal prog- 
ress in college. It was found, as the 
table indicates, that approximately 
four nonreading problems per student 
were associated with the reading diffi- 
culties of the hundred Freshmen. 


college student’s adjustment at a 
given time. 

When nonreading problems are as- 
sociated with a reading difficulty, the 
remedial teacher cannot afford to be 
ignorant of them. Sometimes these 
problems contribute to poor reading, 
and frequently their solution facili- 
tates the remedial-reading teacher’s 
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efforts to overcome reading difficul- 
ties. The teacher must consider the 
student as a whole; he must have due 
regard for both nonreading problems 
and reading difficulties; he must have 
the personnel point of view. 


NECESSITY FOR CO-OPERATION 
OF ALL OFFICERS 


Once the remedial-reading teacher 
possesses the student personnel point 
of view, he is perforce obliged to par- 
ticipate actively in the student per- 
sonnel program. He cannot remain 
isolated from the other personnel offi- 
cers. He cannot rest content with dis- 
covering nonreading problems; for, if 
these are to be solved, he must com- 
municate his information about these 
problems to the other personnel offi- 
cers and have the student avail him- 
self of the services of those officers. 
He must consult with other personnel 
officers—the physician, the psychia- 
trist, the dormitory matron, the ad- 
viser, and the dean—and enlist their 
aid. Thus a remedial-reading teach- 
er’s allegiance to the student personnel 
point of view necessitates his active 
participation in the personnel pro- 
gram; and this, in turn, entails the 
communication of his information 
about student problems to other per- 
sonnel officers, conferences with them, 
and the reinforcement of their thera- 
peutic measures in every possible 
manner. 


OPPORTUNITIES OF REMEDIAL- 
READING TEACHER 


The remedial-reading teacher is a 
component of the personnel organiza- 
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tion, and, while his immediate objec- 
tive is to improve students’ reading, 
his ultimate objective is that of the 
whole student personnel program: to 
secure the maximum personal and in- 
tellectual development of all students. 
As a personnel officer he is jointly re- 
sponsible for the accomplishment of 
that ultimate objective, and he can 
make personnel contributions of defi- 
nite value over and above those which 
he makes in improving students’ read- 
ing. Opportunities open to the reme- 
dial-reading teacher for making such 
contributions are described in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. Although much 
that is said is applicable to the sec- 
ondary-school level, the frame of ref- 
erence throughout is a student person- 
nel program in a large college where 
there are a staff of advisers and a 
corps of affiliated specialists. 

The remedial-reading teacher’s first 
opportunity to contribute to the per- 
sonnel program arises from his meth- 
ods of diagnosis. Successful analysis 
of a reading difficulty requires more 
than a cursory inspection of a few 
data and a penetrating glance at the 
student. Intelligence tests and reading 
tests must be given, and an investiga- 
tion made into the retarded reader’s 
physical condition, environment, fam- 
ily pattern, educational history, pres- 
ent scholastic difficulties, interests and 
hobbies, reading background, study 
habits, and ambitions. Obviously data 
gathered for reading diagnosis are of 
utility to other personnel officers, and, 
by transmitting his information to 
advisers, vocational-guidance special- 
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ists, psychiatrists, deans, etc., the re- 
medial-reading teacher furnishes ma- 
terial enabling them the better to un- 
derstand and counsel students. 

Let us take, as an illustration, a 
hypothetical student who is to be en- 
couraged to participate in extra-cur- 
riculum activities. Should his adviser 
suggest that he enter intercollegiate or 
intramural sports, social-service 
club, a religious group, a political club, 
or an art, music, or literary society? 
One of the many factors to be reck- 
oned with should certainly be the stu- 
dent’s interests, and concerning these 
the remedial-reading teacher’s diagno- 
sis will have provided information 
which will supplement that which the 
adviser has accumulated from other 
sources. Actually the remedial-read- 
ing teacher is very fortunate insofar as 
collecting data is concerned; for stu- 
dents tend to regard their reading 
somewhat more objectively than they 
do their emotional status or social in- 
hibitions. Consequently they are usu- 
ally willing to divulge important per- 
sonal information which is requested 
for the purpose of diagnosing their 
reading. Were direct personal ques- 
tions asked of them by another per- 
sonnel officer, they might feel that he 
was probing into private matters, and 
their resentment would jeopardize the 
establishment of a desirable relation- 
ship between the officer and the stu- 
dents. 

The individualized character of re- 
medial-reading training offers the 
reading teacher a second opportunity 
to contribute to the personnel pro- 
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gram. Because his work with small 
groups of students or with individuals 
allows close observation, the remedial- 
reading teacher can identify incipient 
cases of maladjustment and can refer 
them to the proper officers before the 
difficulties assume serious proportions. 
Later on, from his observations and 
his regular meetings with the students, 
he can judge the effectiveness with 
which therapeutic measures instituted 
by the personnel officers are operating, 
and he can recommend continuing, 
changing, or strengthening these 
measures. 

The remedial-reading teacher is also 
in a position to obtain evidence of 
growth which may be concealed from 
the faculty. One of the writer’s stu- 
dents, for example, was earning excel- 
lent marks in all courses except psy- 
chology. The student’s poor marks in 
that course resulted from his interest 
in one phase of the subject, social psy- 
chology. Of his own volition he was 
conducting an experiment in the field 
which consumed time that he would 
otherwise have devoted to the class 
assignments. The remedial-reading 
teacher, noting that the boy was read- 
ing many technical books, found out 
about the experiment. When this in- 
formation was communicated to the 
psychology instructor, he helped the 
boy with the experiment and took it 
into account in appraising the stu- 
dent’s progress. Probably the instruc- 
tor would eventually have learned of 
the boy’s experiment, but there is al- 
ways a chance, in large classes, that 
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such manifestations of initiative and 
growth may be overlooked. 

Another advantage of the small- 
group character of remedial-reading 
training is that it facilitates the sociali- 
zation of students who are isolated. 
In a relatively simple and friendly mi- 
lieu they can gain those experiences in 
adjustment which constitute the first 
stage of social development. 

The remedial-reading teacher is not 
a disciplinary officer and does not give 
marks; herein lies his third personnel 
opportunity. His primary function is 
to help students. Recognizing this 
fact, the students know that they can 
unburden themselves of their troubles 
without fear of reprisals from him. 
Realizing that he has no ulterior mo- 
tives, they are eager to listen to his 
proposals. Hence he can reinforce, by 
suggestion and by action, therapeutic 
measures emanating from other per- 
sonnel officers. The remedial-reading 
teacher’s rapport with his students 
and the atmosphere of mutual helpful- 
ness which permeates the remedial- 
reading group enable him also to lead 
students to face their problems, to feel 
a need for conferring with appropriate 
officers, and to formulate co-operative- 
ly a plan of attack. The essence of suc- 
cessful personnel work is self-diagno- 
sis and self-guidance of this kind. 

Of course the remedial-reading 
teacher is not the only personnel offi- 
cer who has frank and friendly rela- 
tions with students. An adviser, for 
instance, may possess their complete 
confidence, yet the adviser may have 
certain handicaps which do not im- 
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pede the remedial-reading teacher. 
For example, advisory service on a 
voluntary basis is vulnerable in that 
many students do not avail themselves 
fully of it. One study’ has shown that 
Freshmen average 5.2 consultations 
with their advisers annually, and in 
the writer’s own college 83 per cent of 
the students had five or fewer confer- 
ences with their advisers during 1939- 
40. Conversely, the remedial-reading 
teacher meets his students one or more 
times a week. Although reading train- 
ing does not usually extend through- 
out the school year, nevertheless it is 
undertaken at a crucial time in the 
student’s scholastic career—after he 
has encountered difficulties and has 
become actuated by a desire to im- 
prove himself. 

Often, too, advisers teach academic 
courses which their advisees are tak- 
ing. Under these circumstances stu- 
dents sometimes do not feel free to 
discuss their problems with their ad- 
viser, or they believe that consulting 
him frequently exposes them to the 
charge of “polishing the apple.” 
Whether their feelings are justified or 
not is beside the point; in any case the 
possibilities of advisory aid are radi- 
cally reduced. The situation is ren- 
dered even more distressing when the 
student is carrying too heavy a course 
load, and the course which he wishes 
to drop is taught by his adviser. Here 
is a predicament with which the re- 


t From High School to College, p. 96. Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Association, 
Vol. XVI, No. 2. Washington: Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association, 1938. 
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medial-reading teacher can cope. He 
can convince the student that the ad- 
viser would not take umbrage at a 
change in courses, or he can go direct- 
ly to the dean and request that the stu- 
dent be allowed to drop the course. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR PREVEN- 
TIVE WORK 


Thus far the discussion has been 
centered on personnel opportunities of 
a remedial rather than a preventive 
nature. Admittedly, the major limita- 
tions of the remedial-reading teacher 
as personnel officer are produced (1) 
by the fact that remedial-reading stu- 
dents comprise but a relatively small 
percentage of the total student body 
and (2) by the fact that most of these 
students are in the lower half of their 
class. Nevertheless, the remedial- 
reading teacher can contribute to the 
preventive aspects of the student per- 
sonnel program. 

In the first place, he can play an im- 
portant role in the Freshman week 
meetings and in the orientation course 
because he is acquainted with the 
problems that the Freshmen are likely 
to meet and with the methods by 
which such problems can be solved. 

In the second place, as has been 
stated, his relations with his students 
cause him to be the recipient of their 
candid comments about their courses 
and their troubles. Some of the stu- 
dents’ criticisms are legitimate and, 
when sent to the instructors, result in 
courses for all students that are better 
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organized and more clearly pre- 
sented. 

In the third place, his own testing 
and his own work enable the reme- 
dial-reading teacher to check on the 
reliability and the validity of the sur- 
vey test battery used throughout the 
college and to propose revisions which 
would make it a more accurate and 
generally useful instrument. 

In the fourth place, the remedial- 
reading teacher has customarily had 
long experience with the case-study 
approach, with methods of interpreting 
data, and with so-called “poor” stu- 
dents. Through his reports and his 
formal and informal contacts with 
personnel officers and the teaching 
faculty, he can, therefore, cultivate 
within them the attitude that infor- 
mation is to be utilized, not filed away 
in an inaccessible spot, and that “‘poor” 
students are often victims of influ- 
ences which can be eliminated or neu- 
tralized. 


The opportunities which have been 
enumerated will not be seized unless 
the remedial-reading teacher is acutely 
conscious of his joint responsibility for 
the accomplishment of the ultimate 
objective of the student personnel 
program. Indeed, a categorical state- 
ment that the success of the person- 
nel program is contingent upon the 
degree to which all personnel officers 
grasp opportunities for contributing 
to the program at large and for co-op- 
erating with one another would not, 
in the writer’s opinion, be too extreme. 
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NTIL the war, the progressive de- 

cline in the school program of 
courses in biology, chemistry, and 
physics had, for some time, been the 
cause of concern to interested observ- 
ers. Articles appearing in educational 
periodicals in recent years indicated 
that educators interested in science 
were, to some degree, aware of the con- 
dition. In most secondary-school pro- 
grams, only general science had been 
able to hold its ground and to main- 
tain what seemed to be a compara- 
tively secure place. 

Statistics consistently bore out the 
already well-known fact that more 
and more pupils of secondary-school 
age were remaining in high school and 
were graduating. (The war has, of 
course, interrupted the trend and is 
drawing large numbers of older sec- 
ondary-school pupils into employment 
and other out-of-school activities. 
This decline in enrolment will un- 
doubtedly continue, depending upon 
the progress of the war.) During the 
period of increase in the high-school 
population, the Committee on the 
Teaching of Science of the National 
Society for the Study of Education‘ 

t Ralph K. Watkins, “Instruction in Physical 
Science in the Secondary Schools,” A Program 


for Teaching Science, pp. 243-44. Thirty-first 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
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and other authorities have shown that 
the percentage of the total number of 
high-school pupils enrolled in natural 
sciences in Grades IX—XII had been 
falling progressively since 1910.” The 
decrease was especially marked in 
physics. In 1933 Curtis’ found, as a 
result of a study of 1,802 secondary 
schools of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, that 52.7 per cent of all the 
schools required for graduation only 
one year of science during the six 
years of secondary school. Later sur- 
veys have verified this finding. 

Many attempts have been made to 
assign causes and remedies for the 
decline. As is usually the case, the 
cause is not single, but multiple. The 
thought that their subject seems to be 
losing ground may cause specialists to 
feel unwarranted alarm, which more 
unbiased individuals do not share. 


of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Co., 1932. 


2 Sometimes it is mistakenly asserted that be- 
fore Pearl Harbor fewer pupils were studying sci- 
ence than in previous years. As a matter of fact, 
more pupils were taking science courses, but the 
increase had not kept pace with the growth of 
the school population. 


3 Francis D. Curtis, “The Teaching of Science 
in the Secondary Schools of the North Central 
Association,” Science Education, XVII (Febru- 


ary, 1933), 3- 
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Nevertheless, it seems clear that our 
present civilization, with its depend- 
ence on science and with the great 
public interest in “popular science,” 
calls for more rather than less instruc- 
tion in science. Of course there exists 
a problem, not only of the quantity, 
but of the quality, of the instruction. 
Obviously an increase in ill-adapted 
instruction in science would be useless. 


SOME CONTRIBUTING INFLUENCES 


Before consideration is given to the 
inadequacies inherent in the science 
program itself, it is necessary to point 
out several extenuating circumstances. 

Science is facing increased competi- 
tion because of the continued addition 
of new subjects, such as commercial 
and vocational courses. The pupil and 
the administrator, confronted by a 
wide array of subjects, find it increas- 
ingly easy to overlook the sciences. 
Advocates of science seem to have de- 
voted less effort than have the sup- 
porters of other subjects to the need 
of calling the attention of school 
boards and administrators to the in- 
herent values of science. They have, 
to a large degree, mistakenly assumed 
that the need for science is self-evi- 
dent. 

The Committee on the Teaching of 
Biology of the Union of American Bi- 
ological Societies* reports, as a result 


* Oscar Riddle (editor), F. L. Fitzpatrick, H. 
B. Glass, B. C. Gruenberg, D. F. Miller, and 
E. W. Sinnott, The Teaching of Biology in Sec- 
ondary Schools of the United States, pp. 58-62, 
75-76. Cold Spring Harbor, New York: Com- 
mittee on the Teaching of Biology of the Union 


of a questionnaire survey, a definite 
movement in large cities to substitute 
a social study for a biological study. 
Returns were received from 3,186 pub- 
lic, parochial, and private secondary 
schools in all 48 states. About one in 
eight high schools reported that during 
the past five or ten years a social study 
had been substituted for a biological 
study. The implication of this sub- 
stitution seems to be that administra- 
tive officials are being convinced, in 
one way or another, that instruction 
in social studies is of greater signifi- 
cance than is biology in the school 
program. It may be that the social- 
studies program has, in general, more 
to offer than has biology and that it is 
forcing out the science by virtue of 
its superior merit, but at least part of 
the explanation seems to be that so- 
cial-studies proponents have been 
more alert and active in bringing pres- 
sure to bear upon those in authority 
than have the supporters of biology. 

It should also be pointed out that 
science is an expensive subject field, 
involving a heavy financial outlay in 
equipment and consumable supplies. 
Consequently such costly types of in- 
struction must show unusual merit if 
they are to survive. 

It appears, however, that much of 
the blame lies directly with the science 
educators, since they have often failed 
to adapt their instruction to new con- 
ditions. It has repeatedly been point- 
ed out that our high schools are no 


of American Biological Societies (Oscar Riddle, 
chairman, % Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, Station for Experimental Evolution), 1942. 
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longer selective. Bell and Proctor’ and 
others have found a lower average in- 
telligence quotient and a larger per- 
centage of pupils with intelligence 
quotients below 95. 

Criticism has been most strongly 
directed against physics, since its en- 
rolment has shown a greater decline 
than has that of either chemistry or 
biology. Conversely, since the decline 
has been least in biology, it often is 
assumed that the biology teachers 
have been more successful in organiz- 
ing their courses to meet the needs of 
the pupils. This conclusion, however, 
need not necessarily be correct. The 
mastery of traditional physics has 
been demonstrated to require a higher 
degree of intelligence than does that 
of many of the other school subjects. 
With the entry into the high schools 
of more pupils of lower ability, it is 
inevitable that the traditional course 
in physics should be comparatively 
neglected. 

A PROPOSAL 


Educators, notably Bobbitt,? have 
stressed two versions of science, one 
for the layman and the other for the 
specialist. The nonspecialist in science 
obviously should have a broad, general 
appreciation of the field, with mastery 
of fundamental principles and applica- 
tions. For the acquisition of such a 
broad background, however, it would 
be too much to expect the nonspecial- 

* Havrah Bell and William Martin Proctor, 
“High-School Populations Then and Now—a 
Sixteen-Year Span,” School Review, XLIV (No- 
vember, 1936), 689-93. 

? Franklin Bobbitt, The Curriculum of Mod- 


ern Education, pp. 16-17. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1941. 
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ist to take a year each of chemistry, 


[March 


biology, and physics. 

One solution has been the organiza- 
tion of a required course, given usually 
in the Senior year of high school, con- 
sisting of the practical essentials of the 
specialized sciences. Textbooks and 
courses of study of this nature are al- 
ready appearing and are being uti- 
lized. Fusion of chemistry and phys- 
ics is represented in textbooks bear- 
ing such titles as Senior Science’ and 
Consumer Science.‘ 

It might be argued that most pu- 
pils, if not all of them, have studied a 
year of general science in Grade IX 
and that a second course would result 
largely in duplication. The field is so 
large, however, that this possibility 
does not appear to be a real problem. 
Furthermore, the greater maturity of 
pupils in the upper secondary-school 
grades makes it possible to present im- 
portant topics which did not seem 
vital or interesting to pupils of junior 
high school age. 

Such courses in “senior science” for 
the pupil not preparing for college or 
the nonspecialist might well include 
some of the basic principles of the 
individual sciences. The approach 
should probably be mainly along qual- 
itative rather than quantitative lines, 
with emphasis on practical applica- 
tions. Instruction should result in an 
understanding—from the point of 
view of the consumer, the household- 

3 George L. Bush, Theodore W. Ptacek, and 
John Kovats, Senior Science. Cincinnati, Ohio: 
American Book Co., 1937. 

4 Alfred H. Hausrath, Jr., and John H. 


Harms, Consumer Science. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1939. 
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er, and the intelligently informed citi- 
zen—of such things as foods, clothing, 
building materials, automobiles, me- 
chanical devices, photography, house- 
hold mechanics, industrial processes, 
and the like. Current science appear- 
ing in the news should be utilized. The 
press reflects the interests of the intelli- 
gent public in the scientific bases of 
medicines, war devices, and synthet- 
ics, such as rubber, textiles, plastics, 
and cosmetics. Instruction might be 
included in human behavior, or some 
of the elements of psychology. 

Of necessity, much of what is cus- 
tomarily taught in chemistry, phys- 
ics, and biology must be eliminated 
from such a course. The question of 
what should be omitted presents an 
important problem, which should be 
given the benefit of study and careful 
judgment. 


DIFFICULTIES IN WAY OF 
PROPOSED COURSE 


Such courses involve many difficul- 
ties and possibilities of failure. For 
economy in teaching and learning, the 
instructional material must be system- 
atic and must have sequence, while at 
the same time it remains flexible. Un- 
fortunately many of the modern ap- 
pliances and applications of science 
are so complex that they tax the 
knowledge and ability of student and 
teacher alike. 

There is the very real danger that 
the course may become merely a series 
of readings or lectures and thus lose 
much of the value which results from 
experiments and demonstrations. One 
generally accepted goal of science in- 
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struction has been the development of 
skill in handling tools and equipment 
and of skill in measurement. It 
seems, furthermore, to be an empirical 
finding that laboratory work serves to 
vitalize instruction and consequently 
is to be encouraged. 

It is in principle agreed, but in prac- 
tice often overlooked, that the success 
of any plan depends, in large measure, 
on the teacher. The backgrounds of 
teachers vary a great deal. Many 
studies have shown that teachers of 
science have unbalanced or limited 
backgrounds of training, with the re- 
sult that they have difficulty in devel- 
oping teaching materials in more than 
one of the various science fields. 

The greatest handicap, however, 
lies in the lack of energy and initiative 
on the part of many teachers who al- 
ready have a course organized and op- 
erating, however ineffectively. The 
time, the uncertainty, and the original 
effort involved in the development of 
new instructional material serve to 
discourage change. 


WARTIME DEMANDS 


The demands of the war have de- 
veloped an acute need for persons 
with technical backgrounds, particu- 
larly in the physical sciences and 
mathematics. Personnel officers of the 
armed services have expressed, in pub- 
lic and to groups of educators, their 
surprise and alarm at the deficiency 
in the basic knowledge of science and 
mathematics manifested by the ma- 
jority of high-school graduates enter- 
ing the armed forces. In the case of 
men lacking such basic “tools,” the 
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superimposition of specialized train- 
ing within a reasonable time limit be- 
comes difficult or impossible. The 
schools have, with much justification, 
been charged with the major portion 
of the responsibility for the situation. 

Many schools have shortsightedly 
provided a “diluted” presentation of 
traditional courses in physical science 
and mathematics, which is offered to 
an indiscriminate combination of stu- 
dents, bright and dull, interested and 
disinterested. The consequence gen- 
erally has been a lack of challenge to 
the able students and a distaste on the 
part of the less able, who found the 
work too difficult or too remote from 
immediate useful application. This 
policy has contributed, in large meas- 
ure, to the lack of preparation of those 
persons entering subsequent technical 
work and to the decline of interest in 
science on the part of the majority of 
the students. 

In small schools with limited num- 
bers, differentiation in science instruc- 
tion is admittedly difficult. This fact 
does not, however, account for the 
similar neglect in large schools. With 
the grouping-together of students of 
all levels of ability and the consequent 
general lowering of achievement, 
teachers have more and more mis- 
taken many careless, lazy “‘won’t do” 
students for “can’t do’s.” Notwith- 
standing the admitted limitations of 
teacher judgment and existing objec- 
tive tests, homogeneous grouping or 
other devices should be used to permit 
a level of pupil achievement in greater 
consonance with individual capacities. 
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Now more than ever before, pupils 
of suitable interest and capacity 
should be encouraged, or even re- 
quired, to take courses in biology, 
chemistry, physics, algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, and the like, such as 
will fit them to enter technical schools 
and pursuits with an adequate basic 
background. 

The remaining pupils in the second- 
ary school—the majority who are the 
“laymen,” so-called, in science—could 
undoubtedly be served best by the 
type of instruction outlined above. 
Even the “specialist,” however, as an 
effective citizen and consumer, should 
not be entirely neglected in this sort 
of science program. 


It is difficult to reconcile the de- 
creasing attention given to science in- 
struction in secondary schools with 
the great popular interest in science 
shown in conversations, newspapers, 
popular magazines, advertising, radio, 
motion pictures, daily living, and even 
comic strips. Science is so basic and 
fundamental in modern civilization 
that the importance of science instruc- 
tion cannot be denied. The school is 
in a good position to assist the public 
in interpreting and understanding the 
truths and falsehoods of the state- 
ments based on science with which the 
citizen is bombarded. Unless the sci- 
ence educators accept their responsi- 
bility soon, the opportunity will pass, 
in all probability, and science will con- 
tinue its unfortunate decline in the 
school program. 
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“LOOK IT UP IN THE LIBRARY!” 


ALICE COWLES MORRIS 
Maury High School, Norfolk, Virginia 


E high-school librarian who 

I works with pupils in answering 

reference questions propounded by 
his teaching colleagues must some- 
times wonder whether to feel flattered 
or aggrieved at the variety and the 
complexity of the problems brought 
to him for solution. It is a question 
whether the blind faith of many 
teachers in the librarian’s ability to 
meet all reference emergencies speed- 
ily and without warning be compli- 
ment or imposition. Because of an im- 


perfect acquaintance with advanced 
teaching procedures, many teachers 
feel that the only obligation in assign- 
ing to pupils problems for investiga- 
tion is to name the topic and give the 
blithe instruction, ‘Look it up in the 


library!” Here these teachers con- 


sider their duty done, and they wait 
complacently for results in the form 
of oral or written reports. 

Aside from the drain on the time of 
the librarian who is required to ferret 
out obscure materials at a moment’s 
notice, and the consequent loss to the 
pupil of the time during which he 
must wait for material to be located, 
there is the manifest weakness in the 
teaching technique which permits a 
teacher to assign a problem without 
first investigating accessible materials 


* 


to determine which are best for the 
particular situation. To assume that 
any material which the library owns 
on a subject may be applicable to all 
grade levels and pupil capacities is to 
run the risk of obtaining poor results 
from bewildered pupils. 

If the teacher cannot examine the 
references for individual topics, he can 
at least indicate to the librarian in 
advance that materials on certain sub- 
jects are desired for use at a specified 
time. There is nothing novel, of 
course, in this suggestion; for it has 
been advocated in the library schools 
for years. However, the suggestion in- 
volves more than simply the economy 
of time for the librarian, more even 
than the expediting of his work for the 
pupil, who frequently has only a single 
period to devote to preparation of the 
assignment; the real core of the prob- 
lem is the necessity of adapting the 
references at hand to the requirements 
of the pupils who will use them. This 
advance notice to the librarian should 
be accompanied by specifications re- 
garding the aspects of the subject 
to be emphasized, the approximate 
amount of material required for the 
solving of each problem, and the grade 
and the attainment levels of the pupils 
concerned. This information will en- 
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able the librarian to select and ap- 
praise the materials more carefully 
than is possible when pupil and prob- 
lem appear before him simultaneous- 
ly. Presumably the teacher knows the 
pupil’s limitations; the librarian can 
only estimate his capacity from a brief 
contact. Not always can a librarian 
examine the material with sufficient 
care to be certain that it is both ade- 
quate to the situation and compre- 
hensible to the pupil. The librarian 
who has been forewarned can perform 
a more efficient service for both 
teacher and pupil. Nevertheless, the 
teacher who wishes the most satisfy- 
ing and profitable results from refer- 
ence problems should not expect the 
librarian to act as his proxy in select- 
ing material. 

A teacher who expects the pupils to 
use the resources of the library in pre- 
paring an assignment should have a 
firsthand acquaintance with those re- 
sources. A visit to the library at a con- 
venient time during the school day, or 
before or after school, will enable the 
teacher to consult the librarian re- 
garding available material and will 
give the instructor an opportunity to 
examine the references suggested. The 
librarian can always indicate sources 
of valuable information and is only 
too glad to assemble tools for the 
teacher’s inspection. Gathering ma- 
terials is a part of the librarian’s serv- 
ice, but the materials should be ap- 
praised by the teacher. 

Almost anyone who is fairly well 
acquainted with a subject can prepare 
a list of topics for report. The respon- 


sibility of the teacher should not end 
with the preparation of such a list. 
Specific references are needed to make 
the pupil’s work more efficient and 
more purposeful, though not neces- 
sarily lighter. Some teachers boast 
that their pupils are lazy creatures 
who need to be stirred to activity by 
constant and heavy assignments both 
in their textbooks and in reference 
work in the library. Whether learning 
is to be made a penalty or a panacea 
for indolence need not be discussed 
here, but one is tempted to suspect 
that lack of interest rather than ac- 
tual laziness is the root of the evil. 
Interest cannot be stimulated by un- 
reasonable remedies. If a pupil is to 
be assigned reference work, whether it 
be for legitimate progress in the sub- 
ject studied or as a misguided punitive 
measure, he should be given the cour- 
tesy of definite guidance in the search 
for the information that he needs to 
complete his task with credit to him- 
self and with benefit to the class, 
which, theoretically at least, will profit 
by his investigation. 

The typical high-school pupil sel- 
dom is capable of evaluating material 
or of extracting from a passage or an 
article the substance which he will ac- 
tually need in coping with the prob- 
lem assigned. A docile, unintelligent 
copying of passages from encyclope- 
dias and other books and a garbling of 
the information in oral and written re- 
ports usually comprise the extent of 
his response to a reference problem. 
Frequently the problem has no intrin- 
sic interest for the pupil but is de- 
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signed to furnish background or en- 
lightenment for a unit of subject mat- 
ter. Unless the pupil has superior abil- 
ity, or is investigating a subject to 
satisfy a genuine curiosity, he will 
need to have hand-picked material if 
he is to secure reasonably satisfactory 
results. 

Simple topics, such as a report on 
Egyptian obelisks or a brief biograph- 
ical sketch of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
can be handled quickly and adequate- 
ly by consulting a good encyclopedia, 
but many topics are far too compli- 
cated for such casual treatment and 
may require extensive use of a number 
of books. In cases of this kind a bib- 
liography with page references is es- 
sential. Otherwise, more time may be 
required to trace material than will re- 
main for careful reading of the mate- 
rial found and the taking of notes on 
it. Checking all the references to a 
topic in the index of the average book 
is a tedious and often a disappointing 
task; for few indexes are analytical 
and many references indicate a bare 
mention of a subject without discus- 
sion or exposition. Sometimes the in- 
formation provided by a book is in- 
adequate and must be supplemented 
by consulting other works. As few 


works are uniformly strong and full on. 


all phases of a subject, it is not unu- 
sual to examine several books before a 
satisfactory amount of material can 
be assembled. This difficulty can eas- 
ily be demonstrated by consulting 
several histories of English literature 
of high-school level for material on a 
particular writer or period. In addi- 


tion to the time and effort required to 
find material, there is another weak- 
ness in this failure to assign specific 
references. It is possible that the pu- 
pil may overlook the more important 
and pertinent matter given in a gen- 
eral discussion of a subject and con- 
centrate on items not entirely relevant 
to his problem. Assuredly, it is a wise 
precaution to know the nature and the 
location of the material which one’s 
pupils will use—and a just practice to 
direct them to it. 

Two other weaknesses in the proce- 
dure of assigning reference problems 
to high-school pupils may be men- 
tioned. One is the occasional choice of 
a subject on which the facilities of the 
library provide no material at all or 
such a small amount that the “three- 
minute talk” required by the teacher 
can hardly be given. This lack of fore- 
thought is inexcusably unjust to the 
pupil, as it demands his time and his 
labor without tangible results. It 
demonstrates also on the part of the 
teacher a want of the small effort 
needed to make inquiry in advance 
concerning the availability of informa- 
tion. The second weakness is the as- 
signing of problems which are ob- 
viously too difficult for high-school 
pupils. The librarian must suppress 
his indignation as best he can when a 
Sophomore explains that he needs aid 
in writing a paragraph discussing 
Silas Marner as a psychological novel; 
a Junior requests material for an anal- 
ysis of the nature of Chaucer’s humor; 
and a Senior, whose acquaintance 
with Henry Fielding has been inci- 
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dental and exceedingly slight, pleads 
for references which will enable him to 
discuss, with appropriate examples 
from Pride and Prejudice, the ‘Field- 
ing-like irony” displayed by Jane 
Austen. Such assignments savor of 
college and university methods often 
aped by the teacher who refuses to 
adapt his approach to the secondary- 
school level. When such problems are 
not accompanied by bibliographical 
aids, the fault is doubly censurable. 

Some teachers evince a tendency to 
substitute pupil activity for teacher 
preparation in providing the back- 
ground for units. It must be remem- 
bered that some background material 
should be utilized by the teacher in his 
presentation of the subject in class 
and that it is not entirely the pupils’ 
responsibility to provide this back- 
ground through laborious dredging in 
encyclopedias and other reference 
works and giving halting expositions 
of their findings to bored and uncom- 
prehending classmates. There is evi- 
dence to indicate that pupil participa- 
tion is abused by some teachers. It is 
manifestly unfair to assign reports in 
any one class too frequently. Rather it 
is preferable to ask for reports less fre- 
quently and to make sure, through the 
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careful selection of materials, the as- 
signing of exact references, and the 
occasional supervision of the prepara- 
tion through the use of the laboratory 
method in classroom or library, that a 
report is the fruit of investigation, 
efficiently done, on a topic suited to 
the pupil’s capacity. 

The technique of research is not an 
accomplishment to be expected of 
high-school pupils. They need definite 
guidance in dealing with complicated 
reference problems. This guidance is 
properly a joint function of teacher 
and librarian, but the responsibility 
for selecting material should rest pri- 
marily on the teacher who devises the 
problems. However capable the li- 
brarian may be, it is neither fair nor 
prudent to leave the choice of mate- 
rials entirely to his discretion. A unit 
or an important question which is not 
implemented by a bibliography has 
been imperfectly planned. The really 
efficient teacher acknowledges with- 
out demur the obligation to provide 
reference assignments with explicit 
suggestions for locating materials be- 
cause he recognizes that only with 
such aid can pupils proceed efficiently 
and produce work of the quality which 
he desires. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


III. THE SusyEcT FIELDS—CONTINUED 


6 pe third and final list of selected 
references on secondary-school 
instruction to appear in the current 
volume of the School Review contains 
items dealing with the subject fields 
not represented in the list published in 
the February issue, namely, industrial 
and vocational arts, agriculture, home 
economics, business education, music, 
art, and health and physical educa- 
tion. The present list, like the first 
and the second, follows a definition of 
“instruction” which includes its three 


main aspects of (1) curriculum, (2) 
methods of teaching and study and 
supervision, and (3) measurement. 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL 
ARTS 


Homer J. SmiTH 
University of Minnesota 


178. BAWDEN, WILLIAM T. “A Tribute to a 
Great Leader,” Industrial Arts and Vo- 
cational Education, XXXI (September, 
1942), 291-92, 320, 18A. 

A biographical sketch of the life of Charles 
Alpheus Bennett, with evaluation of his 
varied professional activities and contribu- 
tions, prepared by one whose peculiar 
readiness for such recital is acknowledged. 


. “Composite Report of Regional Con- 
ferences on the Improvement of In- 
struction in War Production Training.” 
United States Office of Education, Vo- 


173 


* 


cational Training for War Production 
Workers, Misc. 3581 (VE-ND), 1942. 
Pp. 40 (mimeographed). 

Contains interesting detail with regard to 
the duties of local, regional, and state of- 
ficials in the induction of inexperienced 
teachers, the improvement of instructional 
materials and procedures, co-ordination, 
and evaluation in the war-training pro- 
gram. 


. Dennis, L. H. “New Federal Appro- 


priations for Vocational Education,” 
American Vocational Association Jour- 
nal and News Bulletin, XVII (Septem- 
ber, 1942), 141-42. 

Shows detailed allocations of federal aid to 
vocational education under Public Law 647 
(earlier H.R. 7181) for 1942-43. These two 
pages afford a condensed listing of figures 
which are usually scattered. 


. FRYKLUND, VERNE C. Trade and Job 


Analysis. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1942. Pp. xii+168. 


A professional volume of basic nature, im- 
portant for use in many teaching fields in 
addition to industrial education. Affords a 
plan or system by which the elements of 
trades (and of lesser work types and ex- 
periences) may be identified, classified, 
organized, and presented. 


. Karcu, R. “Graphic-Arts 


Occupations,” Industrial Arts and Vo- 
cational Education, XXXI (November 
and December, 1942), 384-87, 424-29. 
Discloses types of careers within a broad 
occupational area, sets forth the normal 
and the wartime importance of the field in 
general, and presents valuable information 
on work conditions and problems. 
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183. Karnes, Ray. “The Demonstration,” 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion, XXXI (October, 1942), 323-26. 


A broadly inclusive and highly compressed 
statement of the why, the when, and the 
how of the demonstration procedure, ac- 
companied by a check list for self-evalua- 
tion or for supervisory use. 


. Mays, ArtHur B. “A New Type of 
Vocational School,” Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education, XXXII 
(January, 1943), 5-6. 

Reviews briefly the progress of vocational 
education under the Land-Grant and the 
Smith-Hughes laws and then considers 
“Area Vocational Schools”—a theme and 
proposal now of public interest as a means 
to the increase of equality of educational 
opportunity. 


. MIcHEELS, WILLIAM J. (director and 
editor). “Industrial Arts in Utah”: 
Part I, “Handbook,” pp. ix-+-241; Part 
II, “Course of Study,” pp. v+506. 
Salt Lake City, Utah: Howard B. 
Gundersen, State Director of Industrial 
Education (tentative edition, mimeo- 
graphed). 

The most comprehensive and concrete 
state syllabus in industrial arts published 
to date. Prepared for administrators and 
teachers by a committee of selected in- 
service instructors. 


. Myers, GreorcE E. “The Relation of 
Local Schools to Youth Work Pro- 
grams,” School Review, L (October, 
1942), 577-83- 

With advanced comprehension of youth 
problems generally, and particularly of 
matters pertaining to occupational selec- 
tion and vocational preparation, the au- 
thor pleads that the nation avoid duality of 
control and administration of public educa- 
tion. 


. PRAKKEN, LAWRENCE W. “School 
Shops Called to the Colors,” School 
Shop, U1 (November, 1942), 3-4. 


A clear and brief explanation of each of 
seven pre-induction (shop) courses sug- 
gested by the United States Army for 
presentation in the nation’s schools. 


. Prosser, CHARLES A. ‘Then and Now 


(1917 and 1942), Twenty-five Years of 
the Smith-Hughes Act,” American Vo- 
cational Association Journal and News 
Bulletin, XVII (September, 1942), 144- 
46, 153-54. 

A historical review of the beginnings and 
the progress of vocational education under 
federal subsidy, written by a man who has 
always been prominent in the field. 


. SEIBERT, EArt W. “Growing into an 


Occupation,” School Review, L (No- 
vember, 1942), 644-50. 


An article concerned with educational and 
vocational guidance, Which is recom- 
mended for all teachers who appreciate 
their counseling responsibilities. There are 
ten sections under “Factors Causing 
Change of Emphasis,” ten under “Prin- 
ciples To Be Observed in Newer Em- 
phasis,” a “Check List of Occupational 
Preferences,” and a “Bibliography.” 


. SmitH, Leo F. “Work—a Realistic 


Laboratory,” Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education, XXXI (December, 
1942), 422-24. 

A discussion of the co-operative type of 
training program, presented chiefly by the 
use of well-selected reference items, for 
each of which a brief and comprehensive 
annotation is given. 


WoELLNER, Rospert C. “Pre-induc- 
tion Training Needs on the College 
Level for Enlisted Men in the Armed 
Forces,” Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, XXXI (September, 1942), 
277-80. 

An informative writing, true to title. In- 
dustrial teachers, as well as instructors in 
other subject areas, may use this statement 
as an additional basis for counseling with 
youth soon to enter college or war service. 
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AGRICULTURE 
T. E. SEXAUER 


Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 


Ames, Iowa 


. ALEXANDER, E. R. “The Development 
of Community Services through Eve- 
ning School Programs,” Agricultural 
Education Magazine, XV (December, 
1942), IIO-II. 

Shows how evening schools may organize 
their material so that it will fit into com- 
munity services and community organiza- 
tions. 


. Ayers, THomas L. “Agricultural Plan- 
ning for Defense,” Agricultural Educa- 
tion Magazine, XIV (April, 1942), 184- 
85, 195, 198. 

Discusses in a very able manner how 
farmers meet their individual goals and 
how they may meet those of the nation and 
the community. 


. BENDER, RatpH E. “An Analysis of 
Swine Project Records,” Agricultural 
Education Magazine, XV (October, 
1942), 66-67, 78. 


This suggested analysis may be used very 
effectively in a study of swine projects. 
The tables furnish an excellent means of 
developing an interest in project work. 


. Dreyor, G. P. “Evaluating Outcomes 
of Supervised Farming Programs,” 
Agricultural Education Magazine, XIV 
(February, 1942), 146-48. 

Places emphasis on the several techniques 
for evaluating outcomes, including ob- 
servation, informal interviews, conferences, 
etc. 


. Drppotp, J. G. ‘Planning Supervised 
Farming Activities,” Agricultural Edu- 
cation Magazine, XIV (May, 1942), 
208-9. 


The various steps mentioned in this article 
will help vocational teachers organize and 
plan supervised farming activities. 


197. 


198. 


175 


DosBeErvicu, SAM. “Problems Encoun- 
tered by Young Men Trained in Voca- 
tional Agriculture in Becoming Estab- 
lished in Farming,” Agricultural Educa- 
tion Magazine, XIV (January, 1942), 
132-35. 

Gives a fair picture of difficulties met by 
young men in becoming established in 
farming. 


Exstrom, G. F. “Personnel of Part- 
Time Classes in Minnesota,” A gricul- 
tural Education Magazine, XIV (Janu- 
ary, 1942), 135-38. 

It is becoming important that vocational 
teachers have a better understanding of the 
personnel of their part-time classes. This 
article has valuable suggestions of methods 
for obtaining such information. 


. Garris, E. W., and TENNEY, A. W. 


“Training Program for F.F.A. Ad- 
visers,” Agricultural Education Maga- 
zine, XIV (June, 1942), 236-38. 

This material will provide suggestions for 


improving the training of supervisors for 
F.F.A. advisers. 


. GLAVIN, JouN G. “Follow-up Program 


in Vocational Agriculture,” Agricul- 
tural Education Magazine, XV (Sep- 
tember, 1942), 48-49. 


Sets forth the principles involved in doing 
follow-up work. A very helpful article. 


. Grecory, R. W. “Factors Influencing 


the Operation of the O.S.Y. Program,” 
Agricultural Education Magazine, XIV 
(March, 1942), 168-75. 

The out-of-school program is discussed 


under five P’s: “Purpose,” “Program,” 
“Progress,” ‘‘Prospect,” ‘“‘Problem.” 


. GRUENWALD, Rap W. “A Compre- 


hensive Program of Adult Education as 
a Responsibility of the Teacher of Agri- 
culture,” Agricultural Education Maga- 
zine, XIV (February, 1942), 150. 
Presents suggestions for organizing com- 
prehensive evening schools. 
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203. Hammonps, Carsiz. “Changes in the 


Emphasis on Certain Objectives of Vo- 
cational Education in Agriculture To 
Meet the Present Situation,” Agricul- 
tural Education Magazine, XV (July, 
1942), 4-7. 

All vocational teachers have undoubtedly 
had objectives for their work; but, since the 
situation has changed radically, the mate- 
rial in this article will be found helpful. 


. LATHROP, FRANK. ‘Methods and Re- 
sults,” Agricultural Education Maga- 
zine, XV (July, 1942), 6. 

Whether methods or results should be 
evaluated has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion. This presentation emphasizes the 
importance of evaluating both. 


. LEBEAU, Oscar R. “How Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture Can Contribute 
to War and Post-war Planning,” A gri- 
cultural Education Magazine, XIV 
(May, 1942), 204-5. 

Sets forth a definite plan by which teachers 
of vocational agriculture may benefit by 
participation in, and contribution to, the 
war effort. 


. Myers, WitttamI. “The Food Supply 
and Prices,” Agricultural Education 
Magazine, XV (November, 1942), 84- 
85, 95. 


An enlightening discussion of the changes 
that have occurred in supply and prices of 
food since the war started. Food needs, 
parity, labor shortage, and prices are 
treated in an able manner. 


. Ross, W. A. “The F.F.A. Does Its 
Bit,” Agricultural Education Magazine, 
XIV (April, 1942), 196-98. 

Brings out the activities of the Future 


Farmers of America and their possibilities 
in future war work. 


. SASMAN, Louis M. “Problems in Voca- 
tional Agriculture,” Agricultural Edu- 
cation Magazine, XIV (June, 1942), 
224-25. 


213. 


. Witson, Harorp O. 


[March 


Suggests and effectively discusses the in- 
creasingly numerous problems in vocation- 
al agriculture. 


. SCHROEDER, WALTER. “Learning To 


Build by Building,” Agricultural Edu- 
cation Magazine, XIV (March, 1942), 
170. 

Shows how a building project provides op- 
portunities for each boy to do the kind of 
building which interests him and which he 
is able to do. Such projects may provide 
training that will help boys in their work 
at home. 


. THompson, J. I. “Wartime Goals in 


Livestock Production for Future Farm- 
ers,” Agricultural Education Magazine, 
XV (August, 1942), 36. 


A helpful discussion of the many changes 
in goals in livestock production. 


“Methods of 
Meeting Farm Labor Shortages,”’ A gri- 
cultural Education Magazine, XV (Sep- 
tember, 1942), 46-47. 
Provides suggestions for meeting the farm- 
labor shortages. 

HOME ECONOMICS 


RutH TOWNSEND LEHMAN 
Ohio State University 


. Burcess, Ernest W., and Bavn- 


GARTNER, JOSEPH C. The American 
Family. Problems in American Life, 
Unit No. 7. Washington: National 
Council for the Social Studies and Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1942. Pp. 56. 

One of a series of resource units for sec- 
ondary-school teachers. The problems of 
family relations are analyzed by a noted 
social scientist, and suggestions for teach- 
ing are given by a master classroom 
teacher. 


CHAPMAN, ARDENIA. “Wardrobe Plan- 
ning for the High School Girl,” Forecast 
for Home Economists, LVIII (January, 
1942), 12-14, 36. 
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Describes a project in which a group of 
teachers realistically faced the problems 
met by a high-school girl in purchasing 
clothing in those retail markets where one 
on a limited budget must buy. 


. Date, Epcar. “The Use of Radio and 
Motion Pictures in Consumer Educa- 
tion,” Forecast for Home Economists, 
LVIII (February, 1942), 16-18, 44, 46, 
50, 52. 

Emphasizes the influence of radio and mo- 
tion pictures in developing attitudes and 
standards and suggests specific materials 
for use in a positive program of consumer 
education. 


. DEBona, MeErte. “An Educational 
Program for the School Lunchroom,” 
Practical Home Economics, XX (Octo- 
ber, 1942), 354-58. 

Outlines in detail a program now in prog- 
ress throughout the Tyler (Texas) educa- 
tional system. 


. FROEHLICH, CLiIFFoRD. “The Home 
Economics Teacher and Guidance,” 
Journal of Home Economics, XXXIV 
(February, 1942), 88-91. 


Points out specific ways in which the home- 
economics teacher should be ready to con- 
tribute to the guidance of pupils, either as a 
regular counselor or as a special home- 
economics adviser. 


. GOLDSMITH, FRANCES SCHNEIDER, and 
McC1LaNATHAN, HELEN. “Adolescent 
Attitudes,” Journal of Home Econom- 
ics, XXXIV (February, 1942), 92-96. 


Reports two studies concerned with atti- 
tudes of senior high school boys toward cer- 
tain family problems, the extent to which 
their attitudes corresponded with those of 
adults, and whether their attitudes were 
changed by class instruction. 


. HatcHEer, HazeEL M., Brown, CLARA 
M., and CALLAHAN, HELEN F. “Effec- 
tive Teaching in Homemaking,” Jour- 
nal of Home Economics, XXXIV (May, 
1942), 293-96. 


Reports a study in which contrasting meth- 
ods of teaching were employed: the one 
involving teacher-pupil planning and self- 
teaching and self-evaluating procedures; 
the other involving planning, presentation, 
and evaluation by the teacher alone. (Re- 
ported in more detail in Hazel M. Hatcher, 
“An Experimental Study To Determine 
the Relative Effectiveness at the Second- 
ary Level of Two Methods of Instruction,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, X 
(September, 1941], 41-47.) 


. Home Economics in Public High Schools, 


1938-39. United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Vocational Division Bulletin 
No. 213, Home Economics Education 
Series, No. 24, 1941. Pp. viii+-114. 

A survey of home economics in the public 
high schools, giving data on the extent of 
offerings, enrolments, grade placement, 
time allotted to the subject, content of 
courses, supervision of home experiences, 
and provision for home-economics instruc- 
tion for adults. 


. JoHNson, Etta M. “Consumer Edu- 


cation and the Secondary School,” 
Journal of Home Economics, XXXIII 
(December, 1941), 716-18. 


Emphasizes the need for school-wide, co- 
operative planning of a consumer-educa- 
tion program to meet the needs of all pu- 
pils. 


. Krister, ZENA A. “What Students 


Think of Family Relationships,” Jour- 
nal of Home Economics, XXXIV (Janu- 
ary, 1942), 31-32. 

Reports a study of attitudes among three 
hundred high-school Seniors in nine Geor- 
gia schools. 


. MuLirKin, Maser. “The Summer- 


Employment Period,” Journal of Home 
Economics, XXXIV (May, 10942), 
305-6. 

Gives suggestions based on an evaluative 
study of the activities of vocational home- 
economics teachers of Iowa who were em- 
ployed beyond the regular school term. 
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223. PATTISON, MATTIE. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


“Developing a 
Program Which Meets Needs in Family 
Living,” American Vocational Associa- 
tion Journal and News Bulletin, XVII 
(February, 1942), 15-17. 

Gives a realistic discussion of needs in fam- 
ily living and how they may be effectively 
considered in home-economics classes. 


. PLANT, JAMEs S. ‘(Democracy Turns to 
the Family,” Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics, XXXIV (January, 1942), 1-5. 
Discusses “disturbing factors which make 
it difficult for the family to contribute what 
it should to our national life’ and outlines 
four areas in which democracy must turn 
to the family. 


. RussELL, Mary, and MICHENER, ANNA 
Jane. “The Southwest Community 
Center: An Experiment in Education 
for Better Home and Family Living 
through Democratic Procedures in 
Self-direction and in Co-operative Ac- 
tion.” Wichita, Kansas: Board of Ed- 
ucation, 1942. Pp. 11 (mimeographed). 
Describes the development of a community 
center in Wichita through the co-operative 
efforts of community, church, and school; 
outlines the program; and describes its con- 
tributions to the strengthening of home 
life, the neighborhood, and democracy. 


. RustapD, RutH Montcomery. “To- 
ledo’s Program for Family Life Educa- 
tion,” American Vocational Association 
Journal and News Bulletin, XVII (Sep- 
tember, 1942), 137-38. 

Describes the organization and the prin- 
cipal projects of one of the four community 
programs in Family Life Education which 
are sponsored by the United States Office 
of Education. (Materials and forms devel- 
oped for the program are also available in 
a “Packet of Materials Developed by the 
Toledo Family Life Education Program.” 
Toledo, Ohio: Family Life Education, 
Board of Education.) 


. Scott, Dorotay D. “School-Com- 
munity Experience,” Journal of Home 


[March 


Economics, XXXIV (March, 1942), 
169-73. 


Describes a program for giving home- 
economics teachers in training some under- 
standing of the organization of a typical 
high school of average size; of the interests, 
difficulties, and program of the typical 
home-economics pupil; and of the school 
and community responsibilities of a home- 
economics teacher. Indicates also how the 
high-school teacher participates in this 
program. 


. SPICER, MitpreEpD. “Homemaking De- 


230. 


partments Geared to Family Living,” 
Journal of Home Economics, XXXIV 
(April, 1942), 227-30. 


Emphasizes the disparity between the 
equipment in the homes of pupils and that 
in the high-school department of home 
economics and the teacher’s failure to real- 
ize either the value of convenience or the 
ways in which the pupils’ families can 
achieve it. 


. STEVENSON, AILSIE M., and WALKER, 


PavuLINE S. “Consumer Education in 
the Home-Economics Curriculum,” 
School Review, L (October, 1942), 584- 
86. 

Gives results of a careful analysis of courses 
of study and of books limited to consumer 
education and used in home-economics 


classes. 


“Study Conference on Community Or- 
ganization for Family Life Education: 
Report of the Conference.”’ Sponsored 
jointly by the University of Chicago 
and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Washington: Muriel W. Brown 
(% United States Office of Education), 
1942. Pp. 61 (mimeographed). 


Discusses principles of sociometry and ap- 
plies them to the problems of securing rep- 
resentative membership on community 
councils and of locating potential leaders in 
a community. Reports contributions of 
consultants on problems of philosophy and 
techniques of community organization, 
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ways of discovering needs, leadership, emo- 
tional needs of children, city supervision, 
and evaluation. Includes also descriptions 
of a number of community programs. 


. Wrttramson, Mary Lots, and War- 
NICK, ANGELYN. “The Wartime Drive 
for Better National Nutrition,” A meri- 
can Vocational Association Journal and 
News Bulletin, XVII (May, 1942), 80- 
82. 


Describes the work being done by home- 
economics teachers of Kentucky and Utah 
to promote better nutrition. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION’ 


Epwin A. SWANSON 


Arizona State Teachers College 
Tempe, Arizona 


FREDERICK J. WEERSING 
University of Southern California 


. AnpRuss, Harvey A., and OTHERS. 
Better Business Education. New York: 
Gregg Publishing Co., 1942. Pp. vit+ 
390. 

A compilation of articles by members of the 
business-education staff of the State Teach- 
ers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Deals with general problems and with 
specific instructional problems and tech- 
niques of various subjects in the field. 


. Boyack, Haron. “The Application of 
Machine Methods to the Field of Ac- 
counting,” Balance Sheet, XXIV (No- 
vember, 1942), 110-12, 144. 

Illustrates a significant use of the funda- 
mental principles of accounting. 


. BREWINGTON, ANN, and BERG, EVELYN 
Van Empen. The Women Graduates of 
a Collegiate School of Business. School 
of Business, University of Chicago, 
Studies in Business Administration, 


Vol. XII, No. 2. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. x+-100. 


A significant study of the lives and careers 
of 462 women graduates, from 1913 to 
1941, of what is now the School of Business 
of the University of Chicago. 


. Business and Business Education. 


Eleventh Yearbook of the Commercial 
Education Association of the City of 
New York and Vicinity, 1940-1941. 
New York: Commercial Education As- 
sociation of the City of New York and 
Vicinity, 1941. Pp. xii+278. (For sale 
by University Book Store, New York 
University.) 

An organized series of individual articles 
dealing with various aspects of the problem 
of developing effective co-operation be- 
tween business and business education. 


. Business Education for National Offense. 


Sponsored by Alpha Tau Chapter of 
Pi Omega Pi of the University of 
Southern California. Monograph 56. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co., 1942. Pp. 14. 

A timely monograph listing sixty-seven 
specific ways in which business teachers 
may contribute to the war effort. 


. “Business Education in the Small High 


Schools of the South,” Modern Busi- 
ness Education, VIII (March and May, 
1942), 3-46. 

A series of important articles, comprising 
the Third Yearbook of the Southern Busi- 
ness Education Association, which deal 
with problems in the organization and the 
administration of business offerings in the 
small high schools of the South. 


. “Business Education in Wartime,” Na- 


tional Business Education Quarterly, X1 
(October, 1942), 1-52. 


See also Item 109 (The New Economic Edu- 
cation at the Secondary Level) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the February, 
1943, number. of the School Review. 


The entire issue is devoted to a report of 
the recent convention in Denver of the De- 
partment of Business Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Indicates 
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the general nature of the wartime educa- 
tional thinking of leaders in the field. 


. The Connecticut Business Educator. 
Storrs, Connecticut: School of Business 
Administration, University of Connect- 
icut. 

A new periodical published semiannually 
by the University of Connecticut. A good 
example of university leadership in keeping 
teachers informed of personnel activities 
and needs in the offices and stores of the 
state. 


. DALE, Epcar, and VERNON, NorMA. 
Consumer Education. Series 1—Modern 
Media of Education, Vol. I, No. 3. 
Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University; 
and Columbia, Missouri: Institute for 
Consumer Education, Stephens Col- 
lege, 1941. Pp. iv+36. 

A selected, annotated list of sixty-eight sig- 
nificant articles from periodicals. Suggests 
the particular use that can bé made of each. 


. Davis, M., and Kirk, 
EuisHa. “A Follow-up of Bookkeeping 
Workers,” Journal of Business Educa- 
tion, XVII (February, 1942), 25-26. 

An excellent example of a continuous, sys- 
tematic program of placement, follow-up, 
and correlated curriculum development in 
the hands of experienced co-ordinators. 


. DELANcEY, Opat H. “A Small High 
School Fits Its Curriculum to Current 
Demands,” Balance Sheet, XXIV (De- 
cember, 1942), 157-59, 191. 


Shows how a study of local office and busi- 
ness needs may be utilized for curriculum 
reorganization. 


. Dorn, T. E., Jr. “Fort Knox School 
for Army Clerks,” Balance Sheet, 
XXIII (May, 1942), 392-95, 432. 

A clear and interesting descriptive report 
of the training of clerks in the clerical de- 
partment of the Armored Force School at 
Fort Knox, Kentucky. 


244. FORKNER, HAMDEN L. Adjusting Busi- 


ness Education to War Needs. Special 
Emergency Bulletin of the Commercial 
Education Association of the City of 
New York and Vicinity. New York: 
Commercial Education Association of 
the City of New York and Vicinity, 
1942. Pp. 76. (For sale by University 
Book Store, New York University.) 


A special service bulletin, issued in place of 
the regular yearbook and intended to pro- 
vide practical suggestions for adjusting 
business education to emergency war 
needs. 


. Haynes, B. R., and IrRot. 


Mechanics of Business Letter Writing. 
Study No. 12 of the Bureau of Re- 
search, School of Business Administra- 
tion. University of Tennessee Record, 
Extension Series, Vol. XVIII, No. 1. 
Knoxville, Tennessee: Division of Uni- 
versity Extension, University of Ten- 
nessee, 1942. Pp. 68. 


An analysis of more than two thousand let- 
ters taken from the files of selected offices 
in order to determine practice and needs 
for improvement in the simple mechanical 
aspects of letter-writing. 


. Knepper, Epwin G. History of Busi- 


ness Education in the United States. 
Bowling Green, Ohio: Edwin G. Knep- 
per (% Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity), 1941. Pp. 222. 

A scholarly treatment of the history of 
business education. 


. LetrH, Harotp. “The Personal Eco- 


nomic Background of High School 
Seniors,” Journal of Business Educa- 
tion, XVII (January, 1942), 17-18, 26. 
A significant study of the economic insights 
of typical high-school Seniors. 


. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BUSINESS 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS. Bul- 
letin No. 23 (1941), Commercial 
Teacher-training Curricula in 94 Ac- 
credited Teachers Colleges and Normal 
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Schools in 1938 by John Marvin Sipe, 
pp. 40; Bulletin No. 24 (1941), Teacher 
Training and Research Studies in Busi- 
ness Education, pp. 36; Bulletin No. 25 
(1942), A Study of Student Teaching in 
Business Subjects in State Teachers Col- 
leges, State Colleges and Universities, 
and Selected Private Colleges and Uni- 
versities by Harold B. Gilbreth, pp. 42; 
Bulletin No. 26 (1942), Report of the 
Work Committee on a Rating Scale for 
Secondary Business Education: Third 
(1941) Tentative Report by Work Com- 
mittee of the University of Chicago 
Conference on Business Education, pp. 
28; Bulletin No. 27 (1942), Proceedings 
of the Fifteenth Annual Conference of the 
National Association of Business 
Teacher-training Institutions, pp. 42; 
Bulletin No. 28 (1942), edited by Ben- 
jamin R. Haynes, pp. 48. Knoxville, 
Tennessee: National Association of 
Business Teacher-training Institutions 
(Benjamin R. Haynes, % School of 
Business Administration, University of 
Tennessee). 


These bulletins deal with studies of 
teacher-training curriculums in institutions 
of various types, the relation of research to 
teacher training in this field, and other 
related problems. Number 27 contains the 
official proceedings of the last annual con- 
ference. 


. “Research and the Business Classroom 
Teacher,” National Business Education 
Quarterly, X (May, 1942), 1-56. 

Third in a series of three issues—released 
in May, 1940, 1941, and 1942—intended to 
interpret research and research techniques 
of special significance to high-school 
teachers of business subjects. 


. Research Studies in Business Education. 
Beta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
Monograph No. 2. Stillwater, Okla- 
homa: Beta Chapter of Delta Pi Ep- 
silon, Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, 1941. Pp. 70. 


The second of two monographs, including 
abstracts of twelve studies in business edu- 
cation. 


. Unit Planning in Business Education. 


Fifteenth Yearbook of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association. 
New York: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association, 1942. Pp. xxiv+ 
472. (For sale by University Book 
Store, New York University.) 


Presents a brief consideration of business 
education and the war; a lengthier section, 
written by general educators, on the gen- 
eral principles and the philosophy of unit 
planning of school courses; a series of nine 
sections dealing with unit planning in vari- 
ous business subjects; and, finally, the ap- 
plications of this device to the teaching of 
pupils of low ability and to work in private 
business schools. 


. Watters, R. G. The Business Curric- 
ulum. Monograph 55. Cincinnati, 
Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 
1942 (revised). Pp. 38. 


A complete and up-to-date revision of 
earlier issues under the same title. Con- 
tains valuable statistical summaries of 
practice at all secondary-school levels, sug- 
gestions for work in the various fields, and 
a selected bibliography. 


. Wanous, S. J., and WuiTmoreE, IRoL 


V. “Use Office Standards To Teach 
Transcription,” Balance Sheet, XXIII 
(April, 1942), 340-41, 381; “Consider 
the Principal Factors That Affect the 
Development of Transcription Skill,” 
ibid. (May, 1942), 396-08, 432; ““Tran- 
scription Teaching Aids and Devices,” 
ibid., XXIV (September, 1942), 8-10, 
48; “Planning the Transcription 
Course,” ibid. (October, 1942), 60-61, 
95; “Grading and Testing in Transcrip- 
tion,” ibid. (November, 1942), 104-7. 


An unusually complete and thorough con- 
sideration of the problems related to the 
teaching of shorthand transcription in a 
series of five carefully developed articles. 
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MUSIC" 


V. HowarpD TALLEY 
University of Chicago 


ALLEN, Mary Emma. “A Comparative 
Study of Negro and White Children on 
Melodic and Harmonic Sensitivity,” 
Journal of Negro Education, XI (April, 
1942), 158-64. 

Use of the Jacob Kwalwasser Melodic and 
Harmonic Sensitivity Test indicated su- 
periority of the Negro at the early elemen- 
tary-school level, which diminishes with 
rise in age level to inferiority at the upper- 
age level. 


Ayres, Lovisa YOUNGS, and RoDUNER, 
KENNETH. Adolescent Voice Ranges and 
Materials Published for Adolescent 
Voices. University of Oregon Mono- 
graphs, Studies in Education, No. 1. 
Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon, 
1942. Pp. vi+50. 

The point is made that much of the mate- 
rial now used is harmful to the adolescent 
voice. Voice ranges are carefully deter- 
mined, and several song collections are 
tested by these ranges. An important con- 
tribution. 


Brenstock, Sytv1a F. “A Predictive 
Study of Musical Achievement,” Peda- 
gogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, LXI (September, 1942), 
135-45- 

Data obtained from comprehensive records 
of a selected group of high-school students 
of music showed that teachers’ marks were 
more reliable than the Kwalwasser-Dyke- 
ma tests for use as measures of achieve- 
ment, that the instrumental students were 
superior to the vocal students on all pre- 
dictive and directly comparable measures 
of achievement, and that the measures 
were more certain prognoses of failure than 
of success. 


t See also Items 579 (Davis), 581 (Dykema), 
and 590 (Wiebe and Church) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the November, 
1942, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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BrensTockK, Syitvia F. “A Review of 
Recent Studies on Musical Aptitude,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXXIII (September, 1942), 427-42. 


This survey of studies is supplemented by 
a bibliography of fifty-eight items pub- 
lished, with a few exceptions, between 1934 
and 1940, inclusive. 


Burk, CASSIE; MEIERHOFFER, VIR- 
GINIA; and PuHILirps, CLAUDE ANDER- 
SON. America’s Musical Heritage. Chi- 
cago: Laidlaw Bros., 1942. Pp. 368. 


Develops a series of historical incidents 
which illustrate particular phases of music 
in American life from the Colonial period 
to the present. Intended as a textbook for 
the upper intermediate grades and the 
junior high school. 


“Check-list of Recorded Songs in the 
English Language in the Archive of 
American Folk Song, to July, 1940”: 
“Alphabetical List, A-K,” pp. 216; 
“Alphabetical List, L-Z,” pp. 217-456; 
“Geographical Index,” pp. 138. Wash- 
ington: Music Division, Library of 
Congress, 1942 (mimeographed). 


The first two volumes contain an alphabeti- 
cal list of songs; the third volume is a geo- 
graphical index of the songs by states. A 
brief “Introduction to Checklist” tells how 
to order duplicate records and gives a his- 
tory of the collection. 


Jones, VINCENT, and BAILEY, BERTHA 
Wincert. Exploring Music. Boston: 
C. C. Birchard & Co., 1941. Pp. xvi+ 
152. 


Attempts to derive theoretical principles 
and practice from music literature by 
means of integrated drills and many musi- 
cal illustrations. 


MAINWARING, JAMES. “Meaning of 
Musicianship: A Problem in _ the 
Teaching of Music,” British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XI (Novem- 
ber, 1941), 205-14. 
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Analyzes the concept of musicianship and 
develops the analogy between musical and 
linguistic ability. Of interest to all 
teachers of music. 


Moore, Dovuctas. From Madrigal to 
Modern Music. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., 1942. Pp. 354. 


Shows how the music of various periods dif- 
fers in style and spirit. 


ScHOEN, Max. “Bibliography of Ex- 
perimental Studies on the Psychology 
of Music,” Volume of Proceedings of the 
Music Teachers National Association, 
1941, pp. 421-31. Thirty-sixth Series. 
Ben Avon, Pennsylvania: Music 
Teachers National Association (Oscar 
W. Demmler, treasurer, 217 Dalzell 
Avenue), 1942. 


Covers the periodical literature under Sec- 
tion XIII, “Sound and Hearing,’”’ which 
appeared from 1936 to 1941. It does not 
include up-to-date items belonging to the 
twelve previous sections (Item 269 in the 
list of selected references appearing in the 
March, 1942, number of the School Review). 


SmirH, CARLETON SprRAGUE. “The 
Music of Latin America,” Progressive 
Education, XVIII (October, 1941), 
397-9. 

Presents two sections of the total bibliogra- 
phy on Latin-American music compiled by 
Gilbert Chase and distributed by the Mu- 
sic Division of the Pan American Union: 
“Books and Pamphlets in English Dealing 
with Latin-American Music” and “A Se- 
lective List of Recordings of Latin-Ameri- 
can Music.” 


SUNDERMAN, LioypD FREDERICK. 
“Signposts in the History of American 
Music Education,” Education, XLII 
(May, 1942), 515-50. 

For the teacher who wishes richly docu- 
mented information on the history of pub- 
lic-school music from 1603. Includes be- 
ginning dates for the introduction of music 
education in normal schools and colleges up 
to 1894. 


266. 


267. 


268. 


269. 


270. 


SUNDERMAN, LLoyp FREDERICK. “The 
Music Program in Teacher-Education 
Institutions,” Elementary School Jour- 
nal, XLIII (January, 1943), 290-97. 
Points out the place of music in child train- 
ing and the lack of an adequate music pro- 
gram in teacher training. Describes a 
workable music-training course for elemen- 
tary-school teachers that has proved suc- 
cessful at State Teachers College, Oswego, 
New York. 


SwAN, ALFRED J. The Music Director’s 
Guide to Musical Literature. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941. Pp. xii+164. 
Surveys all music periods beginning with 
the Early Middle Ages and gives a bib- 
liography of vocal and instrumental music 
designed to correspond with each chapter 
of text. 


Tuomas, LAWRENCE G. “Relation of 
Music to Social Studies,’ Curriculum 
Journal, XIII (April, 1942), 166-609. 

Points out “consummatory” values of 


music when linked to the study of histori- 
cal trends and modern social conditions. 


WItson, Harry RoBert. Lead a Song! 
Chicago: Hall & McCreary Co., 1942. 
Pp. iv+122. 

Gives practical suggestions for organizing 
and conducting informal group singing. 


ART 


W. G. WHITFORD 
University of Chicago 


Art Education Today. Sponsored by 
Members of the Fine Arts Staff, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1942. Pp. 86. 


Devoted to the theme “Art and the Com- 
munity.’’ Contains discussion of the fol- 
lowing topics: “Art Education, Democ- 
racy, and the War”; “The Utah State Art 
Center’; “‘The Artist in the Community”; 
“Art Utilizes Community Resources’; 
“The Art Museum and the Community”; 
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“A State University Opens New Frontiers 
in Art Education”; “The Art Teacher in 
the Community’’; “The Department Store 
and Its Contribution to Art”; and “The 
Development of Modern Art in Latin 
America.” 


. BARTLETT, FRANCIS GRANT, and 
CrAwForD, CLAUDE C. Art for All. 
Edited by Ray Faulkner. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. xvi+272. 


Aims to develop an appreciation of art in 
relation to situations of daily life. The dis- 
cussion material of the book is centered in 
four major themes: “Dress,’’? “Home,” 
“School,” and “Work.” Contains many 
pen drawings and photographic reproduc- 
tions. 


. BIEGELEISEN, J. I. Silk Screen Stencil 
Craft as a Hobby. New York: Harper & 
Bros. Pp. xviii+140. 

A nontechnical book for developing one of 
the popular new school crafts. Illustrated 
with numerous diagrams and photographs. 
The author shows how with less than five 
dollars’ worth of equipment an amateur can 
create excellent designs on textiles, metals, 
wood, glass, and paper. 


. Convention Record, Chicago, March 19- 
22, 1941, and the 1941 Membership Di- 
rectory. Western Arts Association Bul- 
letin, Vol. XXV, No. 4. Franklin, 
Michigan: Western Arts Association 
(Joseph K. Boltz, secretary), 1941. 
Pp. 190. 

The twenty-four convention addresses 
were concerned with the theme of “Hu- 
manizing the Arts for Service.””? The main 
divisions considered contemporary life, art 
and visual education, the industrial arts, 
home economics, Catholic art, and uni- 
versities and colleges. 


. D’Amico, Victor. Creative Teaching in 
Art. Scranton, Pennsylvania: Inter- 
national Textbook Co., 1942. Pp. x+ 
262. 


Combines both theory and practice in 
teaching with aesthetic and technical prob- 


lems. Focuses on two factors in art educa- 
tion—the development of the individual 
and the art expression. Divided into nine 
chapters considering the child as artist- 
painter, as mural painter, as sculptor, as 
potter, as graphic artist, as stage artist, as 
designer, as craftsman, and as child-artist. 


. Evans, Mary. How To Make Historic 


American Costumes. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1942. Pp. xii+178. 


An excellent publication for teachers of 
general art, household art, and theater art. 
Describes and gives detailed drawings of 
costumes for American Indians; Eskimos; 
the Colonists; American dress of the eight- 
eenth century and from 1800 to 1870, in- 
cluding Civil War costumes. Helpful com- 
ments are given on materials, dyeing, and 
construction. 


. History of the Association, Index to Pub- 
lications. Western Arts Association 
Special Bulletin, April, 1940. Franklin, 
Michigan: Western Arts Association 
(Joseph K. Boltz, secretary). Pp. 144. 


Contains a foreword, report of first meet- 
ing, list of convention cities, photographic 
reproductions of past presidents, and clas- 
sified index to published lectures from 1902 
to 1940. A valuable bibliographical refer- 
ence for libraries and for students of art 
education. 


. KapeL, GeorGE W. Air Brush Art. 


Cincinnati, Ohio: Signs of the Times 
Publishing Co. Pp. 192. 


A valuable book for teachers who wish to 
develop air-brush techniques in their art 
programs. Contains helpful information on 
the use and care of the air brush, use of 
friskets and specific directions for develop- 
ing form representation, advertising dis- 
plays, portraits, fashion art, illustrations, 
architectural drawings, photographic re- 
touching, flocking, and murals. 


. MacGowan, Crara (editor). Record of 


the Conventions at Atlantic City and 
Boston, 1941. Department of Art Edu- 
cation Bulletin, National Education 
Association, Vol. VII. Washington: 
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Department of Art Education, Nation- 
al Education Association, 1941. Pp. 
178. 


Reproduces more than thirty addresses. 
Emphasis given to modern phases of art 
education and to the effect of war and other 
forces on the arts in the Americas as indi- 
cated by the following topics: ‘Problems 
in Art Education,” “New Fields for Art 
Students,’”’ “The Future of Art in Ameri- 
ca,’”’ “Material and Environmental Influ- 
ences on American Art,” “Art Instruction 
over the Air,’’ “Democracy and Art,” “Art 
Contributes to an Understanding of the 
Americas,”’ “What the Community Can Ex- 
pect of an Art Department,”’ “The Modern 
Approach to Art,” and “Art Education and 
the National Emergency.” 


. STRATTON, Mary CHASE. Ceramic 
Processes. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Ed- 
wards Bros., Inc., 1941. Pp. 78. 


A helpful book for beginners in pottery- 
making. Contains nontechnical directions 
for preparation of clay, methods of con- 
struction, use of a profile, making a box, 
handles and feet, decorative patterns, ab- 
stractions, use of slips, ceramic sculpture, 
tile-making, mold-making, ceramic mate- 
rials, glazes, and museum observation. 


. SUMMER, Harry, and AUDRIETH, 
Ratpu M. Handbook of the Silk Screen 
Printing Process. New York: Arthur 
Brown & Bro., 1941. Pp. 64. 


Discusses equipment, guide systems, prep- 
aration of copy, color registry, paints, 
modifying mediums, preparatory materi- 
als, the stencil method, the Tusche method, 
the use of lacquer stencil film, the photo- 
graphic stencil, flock finishes, and shop 
notes. 


. WICKISER, RALPH L. An Introduction 
to Art Activities. Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota: Burgess Publishing Co., 1942 (re- 
vised). Pp. 114. 

Presents a series of fifty-three units aiming 
to develop appreciation through participa- 
tion in art problems. Discussion topics 
may be classified as follows: fundamentals 


of art, principles of arrangement, content 
of art, art experiences, art in society, art 
appreciation, the graphic arts, and new art 
forms. Published in the form of a loose- 
leaf syllabus. 


. Youne, A. R. (editor). Art Bibliogra- 
phy. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941. Pp. 78. 
Prepared by members of the Art Staff, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Includes a classified, selective listing of 
books under twenty headings and an index 
of magazines and publishers’ addresses. A 
valuable, time-saving reference source. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION" 


D. K. Brace 
University of Texas 


. “Air-Age Education Series.” New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1942. 


A series of eighteen books for high-school 
pupils, including two textbooks in pre- 
flight aeronautics, prepared with the co- 
operation of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration and sponsored by the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences. A comprehensive 
coverage of many aspects of aviation. 


. Bowne, Mary E. “Recreational 
Sports for the Noon Hour Program,” 
Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, XIII (April, 1942), 234-35, 267- 
68. 

Describes an excellent program for or- 
ganizing and conducting recreational noon- 
hour periods. 


. Brown, Leon R., and O’CoNnNorR, 
Mary M. Youth’s Guide to Safety. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1941. Pp. 250. 

A source book of information on general 
safety for high-school pupils. 


t See also Item 425 (Health in Schools) in the 
list of selected references appearing in the Sep- 
tember, 1942, number of the Elementary School 
Journal and Item 555 (Youth and the Future) in 
the October, 1942, number of the School Review. 
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BROWNELL, CLIFFORD L.; WILLIAMS, 
JessE F.; ConrAD, KATHERINE M.; 
Evans, RutH; Kaptan, A. ABBOTT; 
PINCKNEY, JEANIE M.; and RUveErF, 
Dorotuy. Adventures in Growing Up. 
New York: American Book Co., 1941. 
Pp. viii+488. 

An excellent junior high school textbook 
dealing with aspects of healthful living. 


. DERRYBERRY, MAyHEw. “The Role of 


. DRAYNA, 


Education in National Fitness,” Jour- 
nal of Health and Physical Education, 
XIII (June, 1942), 333-36, 362-64. 
Explains the schools’ contribution to the 
war program through the use of estab- 
lished facilities and programs, qualified 
leadership and skill in community organi- 
zation, and leadership training. 


Dorotuy. “Health and 
Physical Education in a Rural School 
System,” Journal of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, XIII (October, 1942), 
468, 490-92. 

A description of some practical procedures 
used in conducting physical and health ed- 
ucation in rural schools. 


. Eastwoop, F. R., and Duccins, G. H. 


Planning Industrial Recreation. Spon- 
sored by the Division of Physical Edu- 
cation for Men. Lafayette, Indiana: 
Purdue University, 1941. Pp. x+82. 
A survey of industrial-recreation programs 
with recommendations for organization 
and administration. 


. FREDRIKSON, CLARK L. The Picnic 
Book. Prepared for the National Rec- 
reation Association. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1942. Pp. xii+128. 


295- 


A manual on picnics and the planning of 
outdoor meals for large groups, with sug- 
gestions on programs and activities. 


. Lawson, FLORENCE; LAWYER, JANE; 


and HvEtsTer, Laura. “Home Exer- 
cises for Fitness,” Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, XIII (November, 
1942), 511-13, 556-57. 

Presents a program of individual home ex- 
ercises as conducted by radio. 


. MARTIN, GEORGE W. Come and Get It! 


New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1942. 
Pp. xvi+190. 

A manual on outdoor cooking and on the 
construction of cooking appliances. 


. Exrnor E., and Donatpson, 


Besse M. Everyday Nursing for the 
Everyday Home. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1942. Pp. xii+306. 
A textbook and reference work for high- 
school, college, and home use. 


. Physical Fitness through Physical Edu- 


cation for the Victory Corps. United 
States Office of Education, Victory 
Corps Series, Pamphlet No. 2. Pp. vi+ 
102. 

Comprises basic elements of the physical- 
education program for boys and girls re- 
quired for all pupils participating in the 
High School Victory Corps program. 
Taytor, F. SHERwoop. The Conquest 
of Bacteria, from Salvarsan to Sulpha- 
pyridine. New York: Alliance Book 
Corp., 1942. Pp. 176. 

The story of the modern development of 
chemical medicine told in the layman’s lan- 
guage. 
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Educational Writings 


* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


THE ART OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER.— 
The art of teaching continues to remain a 
major concern of the educational worker, be 
he neophyte in the classroom, experienced 
teacher, or school administrator. With each 
passing year there appear a growing aware- 
ness of the complexity of the educational 
process and a corresponding appreciation of 
the magnitude of the task that confronts one 
who aspires to guide youth in the achieve- 
ment of effective ways of learning. No sur- 
prise, therefore, should be occasioned by the 
addition of a new book' to the extensive pro- 
fessional literature in this field. 

The author of this new book suggests its 
purpose in the Preface: 


This volume is written primarily for two 
groups. First, it is intended for those students in 
colleges, universities, and teachers’ colleges who 
are prospective secondary-school teachers 

The second group .... is that vast army of 
teachers and supervisors already engaged in 
teaching in the secondary school [p. v]. 


The general approach may be gleaned 
from these statements in the Preface: 


In point of view, the book attempts to be pro- 
gressive ....In content, the book emphasizes 
fundamental principles rather than prescriptions 
to be followed in a mechanical, routine fashion. 
.... In organization, the book attempts to give 
a general view of the work of the teacher in the 
modern secondary school [pp. v—vil. 


The content is organized around six major 
parts, including twenty-four chapters. The 
six parts are entitled: ‘The Learning Situa- 
tion,” “The Objectives of Secondary Educa- 


*M. L. Goetting, Teaching in the Secondary 
School. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. 
Pp. xiv + 520. $3.25. 
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tion,” “Organization of Instructional Proce- 
dures,”’ “Instructional Planning,” ‘““The Unit 
Plan of Teaching,” and “The Guidance 
Functions of the Teacher.” The last part is 
something of an innovation in a textbook on 
secondary-school methods in that it includes 
two chapters usually found in books on ex- 
tra-curriculum activities, namely, chapter 
xxii, ‘Responsibilities for the Home Room,” 
and chapter xxiii, “Directing Extra-curricu- 
lar Activities.” 

The treatment of the book is practical, 
and its content covers the general activities 
of the classroom teacher. It orients the 
teacher into the nature and the function of 
the secondary school in American democ- 
racy. The more recent pronouncements of 
responsible educational leadership, such as 
Issues of Secondary Education and Functions 
of Secondary Education (Department of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals of the National Ed- 
ucation Association) and The Unique Func- 
tion of Education in American Democracy and 
The Purposes of Education in American De- 
mocracy (Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association), have 
been stressed in order that the educational 
worker may see the task of the secondary- 
school teacher in the perspective of contem- 
porary educational thinking. At this point 
the reviewer is tempted to comment on the 
careless references to the “Seven Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education” and the 
‘well-known list of seven cardinal objec- 
tives” in the same paragraph (p. 102). This 
confusion of principles with objectives might 
be regarded as an inadvertence did not the 
author persist in this confusion in the ‘“‘Se- 
lected References” at the end of the chapter. 
The frequent incorrect designation of these 
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seven objectives as principles by educational 
writers leads one to wonder whether such 
misuse of these terms represents carelessness 
or whether it indicates just plain mental 
confusion concerning the meaning of- “prin- 
ciples” and “‘objectives.” 

The discussion of the nature of learning 
and the learning situation follows the trend 
of thinking in recent educational develop- 
ments. Although he accepts “experience” 
and the “child” as the basic concepts in the 
learning situation, Goetting does not forget 
that the goals of education are societal in 
nature. The more direct processes by which 
the teacher furthers or stimulates learning 
cover the major space in the book. At first 
glance the reader is somewhat startled to 
find approximately fifty pages devoted to 
instructional procedures. However, phases 
of this subject usually grouped into one sec- 
tion are found to be scattered over other divi- 
sions of the book. This practice represents 
a variation in treatment from the usual text- 
book on teaching method. 

Approximately a fifth of the book is de- 
voted to a discussion of the “unit” in teach- 
ing. This fact reflects the growing interest 
in the organization of the curriculum into 
“units” for instructional purposes. In gen- 
eral, the point of view and the treatment 
appear to be in accordance with the better 
contemporary educational thought. The re- 
viewer has read this section with care to 
find a clear-cut definition of the unit. He 
found a general point of view, but he would 
not be able to say to the teacher in training, 
“Here is a concise definition of the unit as 
given by Goetting.” On the contrary, the 
neophyte may well be confused as to the 
fundamental concept of the unit by the dis- 
cussion of “The Unit Plan of Teaching” in 
the introductory pages of this section; for the 
author makes this interesting statement in 
reference to several plans of individualized 
teaching previously discussed: “In fact, sev- 
eral of these—such as the Dalton Plan— 
were unit plans in all respects except name” 
(p. 310). It is unbelievable that anyone even 


casually acquainted with the Dalton Plan as 
formulated by Helen Parkhurst would classi- 
fy the old “contract” with the pedagogical 
concept of the unit held by Morrison, Cas- 
well and Campbell, and other present-day 
exponents of the unit idea. The five pages 
devoted to “Types of Units” are likely to be 
more confusing than helpful to the young 
teacher who may try, in the opening pages 
of this section, to get a clear conception of 
the unit. 

Teaching in the Secondary School will be 
interesting and helpful to the aspiring teach- 
er of adolescents. It will give the older teach- 
er an orientation in contemporary thought 
in this important field. If the reviewer were 
to venture a general criticism of the book, it 
would be that the attempt to cover such a 
wide range of topics in the brief space of ap- 
proximately five hundred pages has forced 
the writer to omit much desirable amplifica- 
tion in the treatment of some topics likely to 
be of help to the beginning teacher. 

NELSON L. BossInc 


University of Minnesota 


THE FuTuRE BELONGS TO YouTH.—That 
the future belongs to youth is the hope ex- 
pressed in an outstanding textbook in Amer- 
ican problems.' It is organized into twelve 
units (thirty-five chapters), and the content 
probes the areas of sociology, economics, and 
government. A challenging statement of a 
dynamic philosophy of democracy is pre- 
sented through positively worded titles 
of units and chapters and is developed by 
means of excellent transition and summary 
paragraphs. The following unit titles are 
cited for the challenges they reveal. 


I. The Development of the Individual Is the 
Chief Aim of Democratic Society. 

II. Each Individual Must Make His Eco- 
nomic Place within the Framework of the Amer- 
ican Economic System. 

* Theodore P. Blaich, Joseph C. Baumgart- 
ner, and Richard J. Stanley, The Challenge of 
Democracy. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. 
Pp. xvi+594. $2.20. 
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III. Ina Democracy, the Home Is the Center 
of Individual Life. 

IV. The Protection of the Interests of the 
Consumer Is Necessary To Maintain Democratic 
Standards of Living. 

V. The Democratic Family Must Have Ade- 
quate Shelter. 

VI. The Future of the Family Depends on the 
Economic, Physical, and Spiritual Welfare of Its 
Members. 

VII. Every Individual, as a Citizen, Has a 
Vital Interest in His Local Community. 

VIII. The Welfare of the Democratic State 
Depends upon the Efficiency of Its Organization 
and the Enlightenment of Its Citizens. 

IX. The Ideal of Democracy Requires That 
Laws Made with the Consent of the People Be 
Obeyed by the People. 

X. The National Resources of the United 
States Are Basic to Democracy’s Economic 
Well-being. 

XI. The Financing of Government Has Be- 
come an Increasingly Vital Problem of Democ- 
racy. 

XII. Democracy Is Challenged in a Hostile 
World. 


By its practical approach and “down-to- 
earth” quality, the book reflects the experi- 
ence of its authors in the field of high-school 
social studies. Teachers and pupils alike will 
welcome its readability, its directness, and 
the wise use of recent social data drawn from 
youth studies. Aids are abundant and well 


chosen. Key words; reading questions; 
“brain-teasers”; fertile suggestions for 
learning by doing; numerous lists of general, 
specific, popular, and pamphlet reading ma- 
terials; and suggestions for thought-provok- 
ing debates and panel topics are provided. 
Charts and films are given separate listings, 
and the illustrations, of the life-situational 
type, were provided, in the main, by the 
Farm Security Administration. 

The text is especially meritorious for its 
accent on youth, its faith in the promotion of 
democratic concerns, and its positive, criti- 
cal approach to social needs and proposed 
remedies. Refreshing materials are provided 
and points of view set forth in certain areas 
too long avoided, of which the following are 
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typical: social disease, choice of a mate, de- 
mocracy in the home, morality, racial rela- 
tions, consumer aids, mental hygiene, labor 
legislation, social planning, farm tenancy, 
youth problems and projects, medical care, 
and the extension of the principles of democ- 
racy into economic fields. The authors suc- 
ceed in getting surprisingly close to young 
people in a manner which should be reflected 
in greater pupil interest and motivation and 
increased sensitivity to social principles in 
operation in the world about them. 

So humanly forthright, however, is the 
manner in which this textbook is written 
that deficiencies are not difficult to find, al- 
though they may appear rather petty when 
weighed against the predominating assets. 
For example, the film list appears “thrown 
together” as though it were an afterthought. 
The Index omits any mention of the vital 
subject of “war,” although the text gives it 
adequate treatment. The sources of most 
of the graphs are omitted, and no maps ap- 
pear in the book, although the title-page 
reads, “Maps by Emil Herlin.” Unit II, 
dealing with our economic system, seems out 
of place in relation to the subjects before and 
after it. The date for the Social Security Act 
is erroneously cited as 1937 instead of 1935 
(p. 286). 

The role of women in American life is 
omitted entirely. Generalizations are occa- 
sionally made in topic sentences, only to be 
greatly modified or rejected in subsequent 
paragraphs. On page 446 the reader is in- 
structed in boldface type to “Search for 
Facts To Cut through Propaganda.” This 
direction is followed by a series of highly 
propagandistic statements and then the as- 
sertion, “Facts have a way of coming 
through all the confusion of propaganda.” 
One is tempted to raise the question, “How?” 
Research leads one to challenge the indict- 
ment of movies, bad as they may be, as a 
cause of crime (p. 462) and to question the 
generalization which appears to base sterili- 
zation of certain “unfit” upon the inheritance 
of acquired characteristics (p. 470). When 
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we read in chapter i that “the major job of 
the school is to teach a planned series of 
subjects” and that “perhaps the most impor- 
tant subject group is that of language” (p. 5) 
and when we view the advocacy of “the 
goals that long ago were set up as the Seven 
Cardinal Principles of Education” (p. 9), we 
are prone to agree that “it takes fifty years 
for accepted [educational] improvements to 
be widely adopted” (p. 15). 

In spite of these lapses, however, The 
Challenge of Democracy stands head and 
shoulders above competitors in the field so 
far as candid consideration of current social 
problems is concerned. It appears to be the 
best attempt to date toward bringing text- 
book materials into line with a dynamic so- 
cial philosophy for problems of American 
democracy. 

RONALD B. EDGERTON 
Laboratory Schools 
University of Chicago 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION FOR HIGH- 
Scuoot Pupits.—In 1939 the Committee on 
Experimental Units of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools began publication of the series “Unit 
Studies in American Problems,” thus making 
available to high-school teachers and pupils 
the fruits of the research and experimenta- 
tion sponsored by the committee over a pe- 
riod of five years. The eighth unit! in this 
series, recently published, deals with the ab- 
sorbing problem of jobs for young Americans. 

The present unit is designed to provide, 
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in convenient form, the essential facts re- 
garding the requirements of employment in 
different occupational areas and an interpre- 
tation of the facts which may be helpful to 
high-school pupils in their choice of voca- 
tions. Drawing on the reliable studies of 
youth problems, of which there are many of 
timely setting, the authors of this unit have 
presented a valuable selection of directive 
information concerning the long-time trends 
of employment in America and the types of 
occupational opportunities open to youth of 
this generation. The abilities and the train- 
ing requisite to service in the various levels 
of vocational enterprise are described, and 
the methods of determining one’s fitness for 
particular undertakings are explained. One 
chapter is devoted to an account of the pro- 
cedures employed by governmental, social, 
and educational agencies in their organized 
efforts to help solve the problems of employ- 
ment for youth. The peculiar problems of 
employment in wartime, with special refer- 
ence to their effects on youth employment, 
are discussed, with some emphasis on the 
temporary nature of the opportunities cre- 
ated by the war. 

Throughout the unit, the presentation of 
the material is suitably adapted to the read- 
ing interests of junior and senior high school 
pupils. It may be used to good advantage as 
a unit of instruction in the social studies and 
will be welcomed by guidance counselors in 
all secondary schools. 

NELSON B. HENRY 


University of Chicago 
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